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Tree APOSTPORY: TIMES. 


— Motes of Recent Exposition. 


Time and eternity in their nature and in their 
relation to one another present to the philosopher 
and to the theologian their deepest metaphysical 


problem. We speak of time flowing on. What 


does it flow through, or past? We can detect the 
smooth flow of a river by watching the banks. 
Must there not similarly be something, which is 
not time, by contrast to which we detect the flight 
of time ? 

Is the temporal or the eternal the more real ? 
Some have assigned to the eternal the whole of 


. reality. Time and all things that are in time amount 


to no more than a dream which has somehow 
flitted across the eternally real as a shadow flits 
across the face of the waters. Contrariwise philo- 
sophers of an opposite tendency have made time and 
its categories the supreme and only real, and have 
dismissed the eternal as unknown and unknowable. 


It need hardly be said that this latter tendency 
is dominant in the science and in the general mind 


of our day. Even our religious thinkers appear to 


be unable to conceive of the eternal except as an 
indefinite prolongation of time. The world to come 
is envisaged as simply a continuation of the evolu- 


tionary process which is believed to be going on 


in the present world. The doctrine of eternal 


' punishment is abandoned as unthinkable because 
it is conceived as simply an unending process of 
_ conscious suffering. It does not seem to be realized 
_ that eternity is in some incomprehensible sense 
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the negation of time, a state in which time shall 
be no more. If, as St. Augustine said, God created 
the world not im time, but with time, then time 
belongs to this present world only, and whatever 
survives or goes beyond that must, whether for 
weal or woe, bear upon it the stamp of the eternal. 


In recent years this most baffling subject has 
repeatedly engaged the attention of religious and 
philosophical writers. One might mention among 
others the Bampton Lectures of 1936, and now 
we have the Forwood Lectures delivered by the 
late Professor J. L. Srocxs. The title is Time, 
Cause, and Eternity (Macmillan ; 6s. net). 


In this very able and closely reasoned treatise 
the writer confines himself to one branch of his 
great subject, namely, cause, in its relation to time 
and eternity. His contention is that the cause of 
things is not to be found simply in their temporal 
antecedents but must be sought for in an eternal 
realm. 


Plato, as is well known, found the reality and 


‘formal cause of things in eternal forms of which 


all that is temporal is the moving shadow. He 
makes Socrates in the Phaedo declare his belief 
that, in some way which he cannot understand, it 
is eternal beauty that makes all beautiful things 
beautiful. Pursuing the same line, Aristotle de- 
veloped the notion of cause as fourfold. There is 
the material of which the world is made, together 
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with some dominant eternal form or essence which 
gives to it its character. Third, there is that which 
gives it motion, as we should say, the efficient 
cause. And, lastly, there is a principle directed to 
order and goodness, what we call the final cause, a 
divine purpose running through the whole. 


Now it must be obvious to any one acquainted 
with modern thought that some of Aristotle’s four 
causes have been practically ruled out. In modern 
science things are thought to be fully explained 
by their components and physical antecedents. 
“ Matter is no longer the destined recipient of appro- 
priate form, and the source of movement is no 
longer the embodied form actuating the process 
which leads to a further embodiment of the same 
form. Both matter and motion acquire autonomy. 
Matter becomes equivalent to Body, and Motion 
is now an ultimate fact.’ In a word, the scientist 
has become frankly materialistic, and when he 
philosophizes he finds no room for the operation 
of eternal and final causes, that is, for God and a 
divine purpose in the world. 


At the same time, there is evidence of a growing 
doubt among scientists themselves as to the 
sufficiency of their own materialistic explana- 
tion.. Physicists are brought to a halt before the 
mystery of the atom, and are more ready to concede 
the possible presence and action of some spiritual 
force. Science, as Planck the doyen of German 
scientists admits, must now surrender its funda- 
mental assumption that ‘the course of a process 
can be explained by means of an analysis of it 
into its spacial and temporal elements.’ Under a 
similar constraint, biologists have begun to speak 
about ‘ emergence’ and ‘ creative evolution,’ indic- 
ating thereby that the whole is in some way greater 
than the sum of its parts, that there is a power 
behind the evolutionary process which causes new 
forms to appear. 

This side of things is emphasized in the science 
of history, which must ever be opposed to the 
materialism of physical science. In history the 
dominant thing is not matter but form, that is some 
influence of a spiritual kind operating on and 
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shaping matter. History ‘ must necessarily involve — 
making will and reason the universal directing — 
forces of the world,’ and the idea of progress 
‘involves an exaltation of man in the scheme of — 
things which is quite foreign to the scientific point 
of view.’ ‘The vera causa for the historian is 
always in the end form, not matter—a powerful 
and outstanding personality, the pervasive character — 
of an age or of a people, each regarded as drawing © 
from the environment material or opportunity, 
rather than as resultants deducible by otherwise 
assured scientific principles from the ascertained 
nature of that environment.’ 


The question rises, Can the scientific and the 
historical view be reconciled ? Any philosophy or 
world view that claims to be comprehensive must — 
take account of both, and the Greek synthesis — 
must be held to be more complete than any which 
the modern world offers. The modern world is — 
trying to work with too narrow a conception of | 
cause, and we need for a solution the reintroduction — 
of something like the Aristotelian conception of a — 
timeless formal cause. There must be a full and — 
frank recognition of the material cause. All the 
physical elements in any situation can be entirely — 
accounted for from this point of view. But ‘ just — 
as a fixed alphabet and vocabulary do not prevent — 
poets ‘from continually enriching civilization with 
novelties in poetry, so with Nature, we may suppose, - 
the element of sameness does not obstruct the 
continual appearance of difference.’ Mere dead 
repetition would deprive the passage of time of all 
meaning. The ceaseless repetition which is charac- 
teristic of Nature ‘ for the first time acquires sense 
and significance when it is seen as the vehicle a 
life’ ‘The recognition of the historical point of 
view has given life and mind an independent 
position and significance.’ 


Yet such a picture as this still fails to give con 
plete satisfaction. Our minds instinctively seek 
some means of grasping the universe as a \ 
and of finding significance and value in it. This 
fundamentally a demand for organic unity. The 
human mind ‘is not satisfied that events on 1 
world stage shall be shown as running on endless 
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haphazard, a series of loose episodes ; it will have 
its beginning, the creation of the world; its end, 
the day of judgment, so that what falls between 
may be significant. It will have also its Great 
wi — Artificer, the omnipotent God, who is eternally the 
ral ‘same. 
This supra-temporal view has great practical 
_ value for ethical life. ‘A man can no more find 
_ his way #hrough the complicated problems of 
_ personal and social life if he has no eyes but for 
_ them, than he can find his way across the sea if he 
__ keeps his eyes on the ship and on the waves. In 
navigation the stars provide the fixed point of 
reference which he needs, and for practical affairs 
ovr Similarly an external reference is the indispensable 
condition of security.’ This principle could be 
formulated and defended on purely ethical grounds, 
but ‘it has been the special service of religion to 
the practical life of man that it has consistently 
exerted itself to keep this principal alive, giving it 
_ at the same time new warmth and colour from the 
vj). tich resources of religious enthusiasm.’ 


_ Dr. Francis UNDERHILL, Bishop of Bath and 
| Wells, has published a popular monograph on 
_ Saint Peter (Centenary Press; 7s. 6d. net). He 
_ has succeeded very well in overcoming the difficulty 
! __ presented by the fact that the New Testament 
material is so slight and the legendary material so 
vast. What he has doneisthis. He has expounded 
| the New Testament material carefully and elabor- 

ately, and the legendary material he has treated 
- compendiously. 
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ih Bishop UNDERHILL’s standpoint in theology is 
essentially conservative. In his references, for 
example, to the miracles of Christ he notes that the 
| wheel has now so fully turned that miracles, instead 
| of affording any support to the truth of the revela- 
| tion of God in Christ, are regarded by many apolo- 
gists as positive embarrassments. But he goes on 
‘to point out that many of the miracles of Christ 
are to-day regarded as more likely than they were 
twenty-five years ago; and he adds that as we 
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come to understand better the movements of 
spiritual knowledge as well as scientific discovery 
serious thought will turn still further towards 
positive belief in ‘ some, at least,’ of the signs which 
followed the ministry of our Lord. 


His treatment of the incident of Christ’s walking 
on the sea is in line with the standpoint above 
adumbrated. He is careful to mention that some 
scholars regard the story as a Christian Midrash 
rather than the record of an actual incident. On 
the other hand, he says that the phenomenon of 
‘levitation’ occurs so abundantly in the histories 
of the Saints that it is difficult to doubt the fact 
of its occurrence; and that what can apparently 
be done by a Hindu or by an English medium is 
also possible for Jesus Christ and for Peter. More- 
over, if what Christians believe about Jesus Christ 
is true, we should not expect His actions, any more 
than His teaching, to remain on the level of common 
experience. 

But can an essential conservatism afford to be so 
accommodating as our author seems to be in the 
words that follow : ‘ Whether we regard the walking 
on the water as a pious tale with little or no historical 
foundation, or whether we believe it as a solid fact, 
the teaching involved is unaffected by the critical 
position we take up or by our acceptance of the 
incident as literally true. At the lowest we have 
here a parable pregnant with meaning; at the 
highest a searching test of the faith of Peter and 
his fellows. On such principles it would not 
matter if all the miracles of Christ were resolved 
into parables; and yet, apparently, our author 
would not be content that this should be. 


One is naturally interested in an expositor’s 
treatment of Christ’s words, ‘Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church.’ From 
this sentence the Roman Catholic Church deduces 
in part her claim to be the only Christian and 
Catholic Church, all other Christian bodies being 
in heresy and schism and therefore excommunicate. 


Bishop UNDERHILL admits that the passage, if 
genuine, strongly supports the position of Peter as 
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Prince of the Apostles, though he would not allow 
the claim. But he does not enter afresh into the 
controversy. He reviews, however, the arguments 
for and against the position that the words reported 
to have been spoken by Christ to Peter are a ‘ gloss,’ 
added in the interests of the Roman claim. Let 
us set out these arguments in brief. 


For the interpretation of the words as a ‘ gloss.’ 
(1) St. Matthew alone of the three first Evangelists 
has recorded the words, though they occur in a 
passage taken over from St. Mark. (2) The identifica- 
tion of the Kingdom with the visible Church pre- 
supposes a later, though still early, period in the 
history of the Church. (3) If Peter was declared 
to be the rock on which the Church is to be founded, 
why the later argument as to which of the disciples 
is the greatest ? 

Against the interpretation of the words as a 
‘gloss.’ (1) The passage, if an addition, is only a 
little later than the original text. (2) Peter’s out- 
spoken witness to the truth would naturally meet 
with a strong commendation. (3) St. Matthew writ- 
ing for Jews would be the more likely to recall 
such words; the other Synoptists wrote for 
Gentiles. (4) The language used in the whole 
passage (Peter addressed as ‘ Simon,’ human nature 
described as ‘ flesh and blood’) is characteristic of 
Christ. (5) The history of the Early Church con- 
firms the words attributed to Christ, as Peter stands 
head and shoulders above the other disciples. 


Our author adds, as against the Roman Catholic 
view, that nowhere in the New Testament, except in 
this passage, is any special office created for Peter. 
He remains one of the Apostles, as such occupying a 
unique position, having like the other Apostles no 
successor. 


Perhaps the most striking part of Mr. Brzzant’s 
book on Aspects of Belief (reviewed elsewhere) is 
the opening section which deals with the Christian 
doctrine of man. After, in his opening chapter, 
discussing the nature of personality, he goes on to 
explore the fundamental experiences of sin, forgive- 
ness, and grace. These have been interpreted in 
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the past in the light of a traditional anthropology, — 
based upon the early narrative of the Fall in the 
Book of Genesis, accepted as revealed truth. We 
now know, however, that that story dates from a 
time subsequent to the exalted monotheism and 
lofty moral teaching of the great prophets of 
Israel. 

At first, and for long centuries afterwards, the 
story was not regarded as an explanation of realized — 
sinfulness and of a consequent alienation from God; — 
it was rather an explanation of the physical struggles 
of life, its trials and hardships, of the fact that life 
is not lived in a Paradise of pleasantness and peace. 
We know the story to be myth—an attempt to 
account for facts when the knowledge requisite for 
explanation was scanty. It is strange, but a 
theless a fact, that the famous story in Gn 3 
influenced neither the theology nor the anthro- } 
pology of the Old Testament, which contains no— 
reference to it. The Old Testament was concerned 
with the fact of sin, which was not considered 
mysterious, rather than with any theories of the 
origin of sin. 


The main lines of the historical Christian con- 
ception of man were laid by St. Paul and fixed by 
St. Augustine. The real origin of what they wrote 
was in their own experience, in their own inward 
conflicts. St. Paul accepted the Genesis story of 
Adam’s sin as fact ; and it came to be accepted not 
only as fact, but as the explanation of the inward 
moral struggle and of the strength of the passions, 
with which originally the story was not concerned. 
But the great passages in the Epistle to the Romans” 
which deal with this question had very little influence 
in the Early Church. It was not until the text of 
Romans was made the basis of systematic comment 
and exposition that the significance of the passages 
dealing with human sin was realized. 


Even now it is difficult to understand St. Paul’s 
doctrine of human nature and of sin except as it 
comes to us through the mind of St. Augustine. ] 
is true that the great African theologian’s extreme 
views of the total depravity of human nature owi 
to the transmission of the supposedly corrupted see 
of Adam, and the shocking implications which he 
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drew from ‘this horrible doctrine’ have never been 
fully or officially accepted by the Catholic Church 
as a whole. This unenviable distinction belongs 
to certain Protestant sects, and it has been often 
characteristic of evangelical theology. This fact, 
however, does not neutralize the historical effects 
of the belief. 

Thus the ceaseless inward struggle between the 
ideal on the one hand and instinct and appetite 
on the other came to be regarded as contrary to 
the divine intention—the result of sin and itself 
sinful. Man, it was supposed, by reason of organic 
descent from Adam, could justly be held responsible 
for his instincts and passional appetites ; merely 
to possess them, apart from what man did about 
them, was sin. It is clear, however, that Gn 3 
itself contains no idea of original sin, and, as a 
matter of history, was not the source of that idea 
or of the doctrine of the Fall. The historical fact 
is that these doctrines only arose in late Judaism 
as the result of reflection on realized sinfulness. 
It was then, and not before, that the Eden story 
was appealed to as confirming and explaining what 
experience suggested. 

Moreover, it is now recognized that no place for 
a Fall or for anything resembling it can be found 
within the known history of man. But that is not 
enough. The consequent and necessary adjust- 
ments should be made if a right estimate of sin 
and a true doctrine of man are to be attained. 
We inherit tendencies and appetites from a remote 
and subhuman ancestry. This state of affairs 
theology has called ‘concupiscence’ and often 
wrongly regarded as ‘ original sin.’ But it requires 
no hypothesis of a fall from innocence to explain it, 
nor can we be regarded as responsible for it. The 


_ solidarity of the human race is a truth, but it must 


not be so interpreted as to mean that the individual 
is accountable for what happened before his earthly 
life began. . 

It is one of the commonest charges against a form 
of Christianity which frankly accepts modern know- 


_ ledge about man that its conception of sin is super- 
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ficial and deficient. But the evolutionary view of 
the world, and its consequences, afford no grounds 
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for any superficiality about sin. Pelagianism, or 
any other easy-going optimism about human 
nature and human sin, gets little support from 
modern knowledge. Evolution is a progress up- 
wards, and sin is the rejection of that better and 
higher through which alone progress is achieved. 
And the consciousness of accountability for the 
rejection of the higher is a fact of psychology which 
cannot be reduced to any other category. Only a 
bottomless scepticism can pronounce it an illusion. 
The reason is that ‘ what ought to be’ is never 
something we manufacture ; it is always, as it were, 
given, waiting to be recognized and attained. The 
higher environment is always in front of our 
response to it. 

It is this experience of failure that is the real and 
sufficient basis of man’s need of forgiveness and of 
the grace of God. The doctrine of forgiveness is 
often said to be unethical on the ground that sin 
cannot be done away with. But the essential thing 
to remember about this doctrine is that it does not 
profess to wipe out the consequences of sin except 
by removing its causes. Its purpose is to enable 
men to accept those consequences in a new light 
and in a new spirit, and in so doing to rise above 
sins and consequences alike. It is only when we 
are unforgiven that we concern ourselves with 
escaping sin’s consequences. Forgiveness itself 
does the work of punishment. 


It is forgiveness alone which makes true progress 
possible and thus assists the growth of man’s 
nature towards its highest possibilities. To be 
awakened to what is really demanded of us is to 
recognize that we cannot rise to it. Worse, past 
failures, sins and their consequences, have made us 
less able to rise to what we ought to be. It is this 
deep need that forgiveness and grace alone can meet. 
They meet it, not by pretending that our condition 
is other than it is, or by any easy condoning of it. 
They confer an insight, true insight, as to our real 
place, in a world that is God’s, and in His family. 
Forgiveness transforms the world in which, with 
damaged sight, we have been living in sin, into the 
true world in which there is fellowship with God, 
and in which all things consistent with righteousness 
and love are possible. 
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Tbe Reformation and Be Eng lis® Bee. 


By THE REVEREND J. H. Morrison, D.D., ABERDEEN. 


Tus year of grace 1938 has been chosen as the 
four hundredth anniversary of the beginning of the 
Reformation in England. The Reformation was 
an era rather than a single event, so that it would 
be hard to say what moment or what year, marks 
its beginning. But the year 1538 has been chosen 
very fitly, because in that year King Henry vuul. 
authorized the publication of the Bible in the 
English tongue, and gave injunction to all the 
clergy to place a copy in every parish church. ‘ Ye 
shall provyde one boke of the whole Bible of the 
largest volume in Englishe, and the same sett up in 
summe convenyent place within the said churche 
that ye have care of, whereas your parishioners may 
most commodiouslye resort to the same and rede yt.’ 
Moreover, they were bidden ‘ expresslye provoke, 
stere, and exhort every parsone (person) to rede 
the same, as the whyche ys the verye lively worde 
of God.’ From this time onward there might be 
seen in the vestibule or aisle of any church in 
England an eager group of common people listening 
to the reading of the Word of God in their own 
tongue wherein they were born. 

We still speak of our English Bible as ‘the 
Authorized Version,’ because authorized by King 
James in 1611, but probably we never stop to 
think how great a triumph for the Word of God it 
was when it was thus authorized and given to the 
people. For in former times the Bible had been 
*banned and barred, forbidden fare.’ The 
Emperor Diocletian, the last and most bitter of 
the pagan persecutors, had issued an edict that 
all Christian assemblies should be forbidden, all 
churches pulled down, and all copies of the Bible 
burned. It was an astute policy, for as the his- 
torian Neander says: ‘ The plan of destroying every 
existing copy of the scriptures, could it have been 
carried out, would have cut off the very source 
from which true Christianity and the very life 
of the Church was continually springing with 
fresh and invincible energy. . . . The transmission 
of Christianity was not in itself, it is true, in- 
separably and necessarily connected with the letter 
of the scriptures. But exposed to the manifold 
sources of corruption which exist in human nature, 
Christianity, without the well-spring of Scripture 
to recur to and recover its purity, would, as all 
history teaches, have been quickly overwhelmed 
under a load of falsehoods and corruptions.’ This, 


as we know, was what happened in Western 
Europe during the long, dark ages when Rome was © 
supreme and kept the Scriptures locked up in the 
Latin tongue. 

Hence this authorizing of the Bible in the speech 
of the common people may fitly be regarded as the 
most signal event of the Reformation, its purest 
and most permanent gift. Erasmus, the greatest 
scholar of the Reformation period, in the preface ~ 
to his edition of the New Testament, had said: 
‘I wish the Scriptures to be translated into all — 


languages so that they may be read and understood _ 


not only by Scots and Irishmen but also by Turks 
and Saracens. I long that the husbandman should 
sing portions of them to himself as he follows the 
plough, that the weaver should hum them to the 
tune of his shuttle, that the traveller should beguile _ 
with these stories the tedium of his journey.’ This 
noble dream was now to be brought within the 
realm of actual fact. It was therefore a great 
day for the people of England when the Bible, — 
which had heretofore been burned and banned ~ 
by the confederate authority of Church and State, 
was now authorized to be printed and published — 
and read. It was a second and greater Magna ~ 
Charta. It supplied them with a criterion to judge, 
and a power to overthrow all tyrannies. It flung 
open to all seekers the gates of truth and life, © 
and should be held in grateful remembrance for 
ever. 

1. Consider how completely the Bible has made 
its home amongst us. It is a Jewish book, but we 
never think of it as such. Its imagery is Eastern, 
but it has made its home in the West. It comes 
from very ancient times, yet it is not felt to be 
antique. The Psalms of David are as familiar 
as our own folk-songs. We express our religious 
joy in Hebrew Hallelujahs, and end our prayers 
with the Hebrew Amen. A comparatively obscure 
town upon the bare uplands of Judah has come to 
represent to us the city of God and the eternal home - 
of the soul. 

The English Bible has entwined itself in the most — 
intricate way into the whole of our literature. 
Its narratives are used for illustration, its proverbs — 
and similes are household words, its truths have 
sunk into the national mind and have inspired much - 
that is noblest in our poetry, philosophy, and 
oratory. Without a knowledge of the English 
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Bible many of our best books would be but partly 
intelligible, so greatly has our literature been en- 
riched and beautified by Biblical allusions. A long 
and imposing list might be given of the testimonies 
of our leading thinkers and masters in literature 
witnessing to the supreme influence of the English 
Bible. Take this remarkable utterance of Huxley, 
who in his day was regarded as a formidable 
opponent of the Christian faith: ‘Consider the 
great historical fact that for three centuries this 
book has been woven into the life of all that is 
best and noblest in English history ; that it has 
become the national epic of Britain, and is as 
familiar to noble and simple, from John o’ Groat’s 
House to Land’s End, as Dante and Tasso once 
were to the Italians; that it is written in the 
noblest and purest English, and abounds in ex- 
quisite beauties of mere literary form ; and, finally, 


_ that it forbids the veriest hind who never left his 


village to be ignorant of the existence of other 
countries and other civilizations, and of a great past, 
stretching back to the farthest limits of the oldest 
nations of the world. By the study of what other 
book could children be so much humanized and 
made to feel that each figure in that vast historical 
procession fills, like ourselves, but a momentary 
space in the interval between two eternities, and 
earns the blessings or the curses of all-time, accord- 
ing to its effort to do good and hate evil.’ 

From a very different source one might quote a 
witness to the fact that the English Bible is not 
only entwined in all the finest literature of our 
country but is enshrined in the heart of the common 
people. Faber, after he had gone over to the Church 
of Rome, looked back towards it with wistful eyes, 
and wrote of it: ‘ Who will say that the uncommon 
beauty and marvellous English of the Protestant 
Bible is not one of the great strongholds of heresy 
in this country ? It lives on the ear like a music 
that can never be forgotten, like the sound of 


church bells, which the convert scarcely knows 


and the anchor of the national seriousness. 


- moments ; 


how to forego. It is part of the national mind, 
The 
memory of the dead passes into it. The potent 
traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its 
verses. It is the representative of a man’s best 
all that there has been about him of 
soft, and gentle, and pure, and penitent, and good, 
speaks to him for ever out of his English Bible.’ 

2. Moreover, the Bible has shown its power 


among us, both onthe individual and on the national, 
- life. It has been a sword to pierce the conscience, 


a hammer to break the hard heart, a fire in men’s 
bones to kindle a passion for all that is noblest and 
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best. As multitudes could testify, it has brought 
light to them that sat in darkness, and the opening 
of the prison to them that were the bond-slaves 
of sin. It has made the drunkard sober, the scoffer 
devout, the miser generous, and the timid brave. 
It has inspired the young, and cheered the aged ; it 
has comforted the mourner, and kept hope burning 
in the deepest gloom. In a word, it has made men 
and women strong to live and serve and suffer and 
die, because it has given them the assurance of a 
Heavenly Father, an all-sufficient Saviour, and an 
eternal home. 

It has been the conscience of our nation, has 
rebuked our national sins, and given to our national 
character a deep seriousness which is among its 
finest qualities. Through its influence we have 
been blessed with a succession of Christian states- 
men who, however they might be divided in their 
practical politics, had a sense of responsibility to 
God in all that they did. Without going beyond 
living memory, one might instance Gladstone, of 
whom his great rival, Lord Salisbury, said that he 
had done more than any other man of his time to 
‘ keep alive the soul in England,’ and following him, 
one might make an impressive list of the great 
statesmen, soldiers, and proconsuls of our Empire, 
who, as many of their biographies clearly show, 
guided their thought and nourished their hearts 
upon the English Bible. Particularly in the 
terrible years of the War it was significant that 
the leading statesmen, soldiers, and sailors, the men 
who brought the nation through, were men of this 
type. 

And what is true of our nation is also true of 
other countries and peoples. The Bible makes 
itself equally at home among them, and shows 
its power to uplift them in proportion as they 
receive its holy truth. Luther’s Bible made its 
way to the heart of the German people and satur- 
ated their literature as the English Bible has done 
with us. The Bible has now been translated into 
many hundred different languages, into the tongues 
of some of the most degraded races of the earth, 
and wherever it has gone it has made itself in- 
telligible. It has, in short, a strange power of 
appeal to the universal human heart. As a Hindu 
said after having read the New Testament for the 
first time—‘ He that made this Book, made my 
heart.’ And what power it has shown to redeem 
and uplift! Captain Cook said of the South Sea 
Islanders, and Darwin said of the Tierra del 
Fuegans, that they were too brutish ever to be 
civilized, and yet among both of these degraded 
races some of the most signal triumphs of the 
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gospel have been won. Who is there, who, if told 
that some community of cannibals had taken to 
the Bible and were seriously giving heed to its 
message, would not expect to hear next that they 
were abandoning their savage ways, building houses, 
cultivating their fields, and observing the rules of 
truth and righteousness and Christian love? We 
should confidently expect such results to follow, 
and we have ceased to wonder at them, but they 
are very wonderful, and indeed unique. 

3. They are evidence that the Bible is mani- 
festly the Word of the living God. As such the 
Apostle Paul preached it to the Thessalonians, ‘ not 
as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the word 
of God.’ St. Peter also, referring to the Word of 
the Lord which endureth for ever, continues, ‘ and 
this is the word which by the gospel is preached unto 
you.’ The Bible authenticates itself to the candid 
mind ; it speaks to the soul with a divine authority 
which needs not to lean on human argumentation ; 
it has in itself a power to convince and convert. 
This was what the Reformers had in view when they 
claimed for all men the right of private judgment. 
‘ Put the Bible into the hands of the people,’ they 
said, ‘and let it have its way with them.’ This 
claim has been much criticised as if it gave licence 
to every man to hold his own peculiar views. But 
what the Reformers meant was that as the eye 
which is turned to the sun will be filled with light, 
so the mind honestly exposed to the Word of God 
will, by the blessing of the divine Spirit dwelling 
therein, be filled with divine truth. Never has 
this been more nobly expressed than by Robertson 
Smith, who in his day was challenged as to his 
loyalty to the Bible: ‘If I am asked why I receive 
Scripture as the Word of God and as the only 
perfect rule of faith and life, I answer with all the 
Fathers of the Protestant Church, ‘‘ Because the 
Bible is the only record of the redeeming love of God, 
because in the Bible alone I find God drawing near 
to man in Christ Jesus and declaring His will to 
us for our salvation.” And this record I know to 
be true by the witness of His Spirit in my heart, 
whereby I am assured that none other than God 
Himself is able to speak such words to my 
soul,’ 

We may think to sit in judgment on the Word 
of God, but in reality it judges us and the world. 
Individuals and nations stand or fall by its 
judgments. Its way is the way of life and peace ; 
it is given as a light to men, which if the world 
refuse it is doomed to revert to chaos and night. 
It is therefore a most alarming prospect when we 
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look out upon the world to-day and see the Bible, 
which we were wont to think had now free course in 
every land, once again banned as in Russia, Mexico, 
and other parts. No less alarming is it to note 
that the English Bible does not now influence our 
national life and character as powerfully as in — 
former times. Do we not at the same time mark 
a serious fall in the moral temperature of the 
world—oaths broken without scruple, solemn 
treaties torn up, and war made more devilish — 
than ever; while in private life chastity is laughed 
at, and claims are made for an absolutely free — 
indulgence of every passion? And before us as a — 
dread possibility is the downfall of that civilization — 
which had for one of its chief corner-stones the 
Bible. Who that knows anything of the power of 
evil and of the passions that rage in the human © 
heart can think without a shudder of a world cut 
loose from the restraints and guidance of the Word 
of God and driving on through the dark like a 
great ship without pilot or rudder, or rather one 
might say, of a world in which the nations, like a 
fleet of such rudderless ships, blindly dash one 
another to pieces? On the other hand, who is so 
blind as not to see that the highest welfare of the: 
world is bound up with reverence for the Bible 
and loyalty to the truth of God contained therein ? 

4. With good reason, therefore, we thank God 
for the Bible, and commemorate the time when it 
was first given to us in our own tongue. And 
how shall we better do this than by an increased 
reverence and more earnest study of it, and by 
encouraging the young to study it too? John 
Ruskin, in telling how his mother made him learn 
great passages of the Bible by heart, declares it 
to have been the best part of his education, and 
adds—‘ She established my soul in life.’ No study 
is more fitted to elevate the mind, to give stability — 
and depth to character, to restrain from evil and — 
inspire to good, to be a heavenly guide through 
these dark and perilous days. So we may con- 
fidently appeal to our people in the beautiful words — 
of the Preface to the Authorized Version of 1611: — 
‘Ye are brought unto fountains of living water 
which ye digged not. O receive not so great things 
in vain: O despise not so great salvation. It isa 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God ; 
but a blessed thing it is, and will bring us to ever- — 
lasting blessedness in the end, when God speaketh — 
unto us, to hearken; when he setteth his Word © 
before us, to read it; when he stretcheth out his 
hand and calleth, to answer, Here am I, here we are © 
to do thy will, O God.’ 
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Burnell Hillman Streeter 
(1875-1937). 


By THE REVEREND J. C. Harpwicx, B.Sc., THE VICARAGE, PARTINGTON, MANCHESTER. 


THE significance of Streeter’s work cannot be 
understood unless its inspiration is realized. All 
his work was inspired by the desire to supply the 
educated public with a religion which they could 
believe and practise without intellectual reserva- 
tions. He had always been convinced that religion, 
whether in its mystical, emotional, or practical 
expression, was ‘ of little value if divorced from 
intellectual integrity.’ Such integrity he saw to be 
a moral quality, and as such an indispensable con- 
dition for any healthy and vigorous religious life. 

But Streeter’s special place as a Christian apologist 
owes everything to the circumstance that he was 
not, primarily, either a philosopher (though he took 
a First in ‘ Greats’) or a scientist, but a Biblical 
student—and more especially a student of the New 
Testament, the critical part of the Bible for 
Christians. 

It is highly important to remember, though the 
fact is often conveniently forgotten, that by far 
the gravest difficulties for traditional orthodoxy 
spring not from the results of modern scientific 
research or philosophical speculation, but from the 
_ results of the modern critical study of the Bible, and 
especially of the New Testament. And, of course, in 
the New Testament itself it is the Gospels which are 
crucial ; and Streeter, with the possible exception 
of the late Dr. F. C. Burkitt, of Cambridge, was the 
leading authority in England on the study of the 
Gospels. 

It should be remembered that it is quite possible, 
not to say easy, to work out a more or less tenable 
and more or less orthodox Christian position upon 

the basis supplied by almost any philosophy of an 
idealist colour. Streeter himself in his early days 
was influenced by T. H. Green and Illingworth, 
and Oxford Hegelianism has always, theologically 
speaking, been respectable. If some ‘Greats’ 
men have become sceptics, others have become 

_ bishops. The gradient up to orthodoxy from any 
_ metaphysic tracing its ancestry to Plato is an 
- easy one. 

_ But this easy gradient was not the one travelled by 
_ Streeter in spite of his First in ‘ Greats.’ When, 
after taking his degree, he turned his attention to 
Theology, it was history at first that engaged him. 
But finding Church history dull (not being, as he 
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found out later, genuine history at all, but a form 
of propaganda), he tackled Textual Criticism. 
That was the turning-point in his career. 

Streeter gained a First in Theology, took Holy 
Orders, and became Dean and Theological Tutor of 
Pembroke in 1899, being elected to a fellowship 
at his old college, Queen’s, six years later. By this 
time the influence of Driver and Sanday had made 
of the Oxford Honours School of Theology an 
intellectual discipline based on the study of facts, 
historical and documentary, and not merely the 
manipulation of a priori theories. It was not many 
years before this young theological tutor, both as 
a teacher and as a leading member of Sanday’s 
Seminar on the Gospels, was able to speak with 
authority on matters more highly crucial for 
orthodoxy than any that the scientists and philo- 
sophers were discussing. Two of his essays were 
included in an important volume edited by Sanday 
in 1911—Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem. 
But it was in the following year that the full results 
of Streeter’s studies in the Gospels became evident : 
he edited the volume called Foundations, which in 
its way created as great a stir as Lux Mundi some 
twenty years before. 

The object of the book—a collection of essays 
on theological subjects, by seven Oxford scholars of 
the younger generation, four of whom afterwards 
became bishops—was apologetic; the writers’ 
purpose was to recondition traditional theology. 


‘The world ‘is calling for religion,’ declared 
Streeter’s Introduction, ‘ but it cannot accept a 
religion if its theology is out of harmony with 
science, philosophy, and scholarship. Religion, 
if it is to dominate life, must satisfy both the 
head and the heart, a thing which neither 
obscurantism nor rationalism can do.’ 


Streeter’s own essay was the most striking of the 
collection, and attracted most of the hostile fire 
which the volume drew upon itself. Its title, 
‘The Historic Christ,’ showed that at least one of 
the essayists was ready to examine objectively 
those historical events out of which the Christian 
religion took its origin. The title showed also that 
the author was not prepared to sacrifice either the 
Jesus of History to the Christ of Faith (in the 
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manner of modern Anglican ‘ form-critics’), nor 
yet to adopt the opposite expedient favoured by 
such scholars as Loisy—to relegate the Christ of 
Faith to the realm of fancy. 

The essay, which cost Streeter a couple of examin- 
ing chaplaincies, was brilliant, learned, and highly 
readable—as indeed was everything that he wrote. 
The point about it was that it accepted, with some 
necessary reservations, the apocalyptic standpoint 
of Schweitzer whose Quest of the Historical Jesus 
had been published the previous year. This view 
was anathema to the ‘liberals’ of the Harnack 
tradition, who held that the last word had been 
spoken in Das Wesen des Christentwms, and to 
whose camp Streeter might have been supposed to 
belong. The recent studies of Dr. Charles had 
supplied material for a lucid and convincing account 
of the Messianism which was the background of the 
ministries of the Baptist and of Jesus, and this 
brilliant popularization of the new researches 
startled every one. 


‘From the point of view of a purely historical 
interpretation the advance made by the Eschato- 
logical School is threefold. Firstly, it approaches 
the subject not from the standpoint of the 
twentieth century, but from one which recent 
discovery has shown to have been normal in the 
Judea of our Lord’s own time. Secondly, it can 
accept at their full face value all the sayings of 
our Lord reported in the Synoptic Gospels. .. . 
Thirdly, the “ great gulf’ supposed . . . to have 
been fixed between the Christology of St. Paul 
and that of the Twelve simply disappears. . 

‘From the point of view of religion the gain 
seems to be no less. . . . The Christ whom this 
newer school reveals is a solitary arresting figure, 
intensely human, yet convinced of His call to an 
office and a mission absolutely superhuman—a 
conviction which one will attribute to fanaticism, 
another to inspiration—calling men to follow 
Him along a path which to some will appear the 
way of folly, to others the way of life. He came 
not to bring peace but division, and to ‘‘ separate 
them one from another as a shepherd divideth 
the sheep from the goats.” ’ 


Dr. Streeter at this time shared with some other 
distinguished Anglican scholars the conviction that 
if their researches were to be of value they must be 
free to publish their results, and not be hampered 
in this by ecclesiastical authority. It was un- 
doubtedly with the intention of challenging inter- 
ference from the then Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Gore 
(who was disposed to limit Anglican scholars’ 
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freedom to he Timits set by his own work, Lux 
Mundi—iimits the latitude of which had shbcked 
Liddon to death), that Streeter included in his essay 
a full exposition of his views on the Resurrection of 
Christ. In his view the appearances were to be — 
explained on the theory, not of a resuscitated body 
but of ‘ objective’ visions, i.e. visions ‘ directly 
caused by the Lord Himself veritably alive and 
personally in communion with’ those who experi- 
enced them. 

A couple of years after this spirited manifesto, 
the War broke out bringing with it a moratorium — 
for all intellectual liabilities. One of the few who 
did not take advantage of this permission to put 
thought into cold storage was Streeter, who felt 
that religious problems had become more pressing 
than before. His view extended far beyond the 
study and lecture-room to the anxious and bereaved 
homes of his countrymen whose need for a religion 
that met the demands of life, now so cruel and © 
appalling, was more urgent than ever. 

In 1916 appeared the first of those composite 
volumes edited by Streeter, and emanating from 
Miss Lily Dougall’s house at Cumnor—Concerning — 
Prayer—to which Streeter contributed two essays, — 
‘God and the World’s Pain’ and ‘ Worship.’ The 
year following a companion volume, Immortality, 
was published, and for this also Streeter wrote on 
‘The Resurrection of the Dead’ and ‘The Life 
of the World to Come.’ Then, soon after the War, 
appeared the third of these books of positive and 
vital Christian apologetic—The Spirit. 

Hitherto it might have been thought by those 
not fully acquainted with the facts that Streeter 
was nothing but an extremely able popularizer of 
other men’s views gifted with a certain degree of 
originality, moral fervour, and spiritual insight. — 
But Streeter, though he was all this, was also a 
good deal more. After the War he settled down 
again to the central interest of his life—the study 
of the Gospels, and in 1924 his magnum opus, 
The Four Gospels: A Study in Origins, appeared. 
This was not only a work of great erudition and a 
masterly survey of the results of the critical study 
of the Gospels (it is the only work written by an 
English scholar that was thought worthy of ne 
by Loisy in his Naissance du Christianisme), but 
contained at least one important and original 
contribution to the study of the Gospels. It is 
characteristic of Streeter’s work and outlook, tha 
this contribution should have been one of a definitely 
positive kind, adding to, and not subtracting from, 
the historicity and reliability of the Gospel records. 
In this book the hypothesis is put forward of the 
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existence of a second independent historical source 
in addition to the usually accepted one, Mark, 
that is to say ‘ Proto-Luke.’ The Gospel of Luke 
was thus not wholly dependent upon Mark for 
historical material, as was Matthew. (Q, of course, 
was accepted by Streeter as a source used by both 
the first and third evangelists, but this source has 
always been regarded as authoritative for sayings 
of Jesus, rather than for historical events; thus 
Streeter’s hypothesis, if sound, did increase the 
historical reliability of the Gospel record of happen- 
ings, tracing them to two sources instead of one. 
Furthermore, Streeter’s treatment of the Fourth 
Gospel in this book, though necessarily less adequate 
than his treatment of the Synoptic Gospels, was 
reassuring to those (and they were many) who 
regarded with misgiving all attempts to demonstrate 
its non-apostolic authorship. 

Streeter attributes the Gospel to ‘ John the Elder,’ 
a disciple of the Apostle, and dates it from A.D. 90-95. 
He points out that its author enabled Christianity 
to achieve ‘ an intellectual adaptation to its environ- 
ment, which saved it from becoming merged in the 
general welter of syncretistic religion, before the 
generation brought up in Jewish ethical mono- 
theism had died out.’ The doctrine of the Logos 
‘was the boldest “restatement”? of Christianity 
in terms of contemporary thought ever attempted 
in the history of the Church.’ 

Streeter’s treatment of the whole theme was 
calculated to win acceptance, in spite of his rejection 
of the Apostolic authorship, even from devout 
and conservative minds. ‘The Gospel,’ he observes, 

“belongs neither to History nor Biography, but to 
the Library of Devotion.’ 


‘It will be misunderstood unless it is approached 
in a spirit comparable to that in which we 
approach the Confessions of Augustine or the 
Imitation of 4 Kempis. We must read it, as we 
read the book of Job, with our attention fixed 
less on the events recorded or on the characters 
of the dialogue than on the profundities of 
thought which through them are dramatically 
bodied forth. This Gospel is a meditation, an 
inspired meditation, on the Life of Christ.’ 


Under the cross-heading ‘Creative Memory,’ 
_ Streeter writes as follows of the evangelist’s method 
of working : 


_. ‘Every scene he depicts, every discourse he 
_ relates—whencesoever originally derived—is the 

distilled essence of something that has been 
_ pondered upon and lived out in actual life until 
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it has become of the very texture of his soul. 
But the subconscious depths of the human mind 
are never inactive, least of all so where thoughts 
or incidents fraught with passionate interest are 
concerned. Things disconnected are brought 
together, things dark become illuminated. Given 
also a mystic with the creative imagination of the 
artist . . . old scenes will be flashed up into 
recollection, with new but vivid details embodying 
the altered emphasis caused by later meditation 
on the meaning of the original experience. 

‘. . . The subconscious mind is more primitive 
than the conscious; it thinks in pictures; it 
dramatizes ; thus every time a story is told, it is 
told more effectively. But that is always at the 
expense of the minor accuracy which a cross- 
examining counsel demands of a witness, and 
which a historical critic ought to be aware cannot 
often be expected in an ancient document... .’ 


Streeter was thus successful in presenting a 
maximum of critical results with a minimum of 
mental upset for his readers. Indeed, it may be 
said that the publication of The Four Gospels marks 
the acceptance of Streeter’s (relative) orthodoxy 
by the great majority of Anglicans. He rendered 
the higher criticism of the Gospels, and its results, 
to a surprising degree ‘ tolerable’ to all the better 
educated among the clergy. Indeed, Streeter’s 
book acquired such a prestige that with the lapse 
of years 1t may actually prove to be an obstacle 
to progress by retarding research! Needless to 
say, such a result would have been highly dis- 
tasteful to Streeter himself, who had no wish to 
provide new chains to replace the old ones struck 
off by him. This ‘acceptance’ by the Anglican 
Church of Streeter’s soundness, did not, however, 
lead to his being offered high office in the Church 
whose foremost scholar he had now become. 
Two years after the publication of Foundations, 
Bishop Percival of Hereford offered him a Canonry, 
the duties of which Streeter was able to perform 
during the vacations. But this was the sole piece of 
ecclesiastical preferment of any note that he ever 
received. And yet had Streeter been a bishop 
during the years preceding 1927, it may well be 
that the Prayer Book fiasco would not have taken 
place. At least, Streeter’s influence on the bench 
of bishops would certainly have been exerted in 
favour of making the Revision less reactionary. 
His election as Fellow of the British Academy, 
however, as a result of The Four Gospels, would be 
generally recognized as a greater distinction than 
promotion to the episcopate. 


‘ 
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Although his most important and original work 
was done on the Synoptic problem, Streeter never 
ceased to take an interest in the philosophical basis 
of religion, and also in developments in the different 
sciences, especially with reference to their bearing 
upon religious theory and practice. In particular 
did psychological science attract him. He was 
deeply interested also in art and in esthetic theory, 
and especially in the relationship between religion 
and art, which he saw to be far closer than the 
corresponding relationship between religion and 
science. Thus, it was not at all surprising that 
he followed up his magnum opus on the Gospels 
with a work of popular apologetic, in which he gave 
expression to ideas which had been occupying his 
mind for many years. This work, Reality (1926), 
which Streeter’s gifts of lucid exposition caused to 
reach a very wide circle of readers, was character- 
istically vigorous and constructive. Already in the 
Introduction a breeze of fresh air blows from the 
outside world through the musty atmosphere of 
the study : 


‘Instinctively any one brought up in the 
Christian tradition frames his question in the 
form, Is Christianity true? But merely to state 
the question thus precludes a satisfactory answer ; 
for the very form of the question implies that 
Religion is itself the problem, whereas the truth 
of Religion is a matter worth inquiring about 
only if, and in so far as, it offers a solution of the 
problems which are posed by life. . . 

‘Life has not ceased to pose its riddle; but 
who to-day has an answer which to the majority 
seems to have the authentic ring? Those who 
are without Religion admit that they have no 
answer. The Christian theologian stands on the 
defensive. Having once begun by asking the 
wrong question, he finds himself “‘ defending the 
faith”? ; in effect, he has got himself into the 
position of being anxious to save Religion 
instead of expecting Religion to save him.’ 


Streeter would not call his book a ‘ Defence of 
Christianity,’ admitting that in Christianity as 
traditionally presented there were some things 
he would be more inclined to attack than defend. 
‘Tt is an attempt to discover Truth’ was all that 
he would say of his work’s purpose. 

Of course Pilate’s question remains to beanswered, 
and Streeter gives Professor S. Alexander’s reply 
to it: 


‘Truth and reality are not identical con- 
ceptions. Truth is reality possessed by mind. . . . 
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For truth is not reality itself, but the reality as the 
investigator possesses it.’ 


Human beings fortunately are equipped with 
more than one device for coming into contact with, 
or possession of, reality. There is in the first place 
Science, which supplies a diagram of portions of 
reality, which it conceives of in terms of quantity. 
Then there is Art, and also Religion, which supply 
something in the nature of a picture of reality, — 
and conceive of it in terms of quality. But as — 
quality can only be felt, the kind of knowledge — 
provided by Art and Religion is necessarily some- 
what different in kind from that supplied by Science. 

Religion, unfortunately, sometimes also professes 
to provide the same kind of truth as that provided 
by Science, just as Art sometimes professes to 
provide us with the same kind of truth as that 
supplied by a photograph or a blue-print. But in 
so doing Religion and Art are entering an alien — 
and lower sphere. If Religion wishes to give — 
external expression to the truths it helps us to feel, 
it can do so by means of myths and rites. Streeter 
strives to show that the Christian myth does as a — 
matter of fact give a true picture of reality in terms 
of quality—especially of moral quality. } 

In this book Streeter also makes an interesting 
attempt to supply a new theory of how truth is _ 
attained in the sphere of religion—7.e.a new religious 
epistemology. For the two traditionally accepted _ 
avenues to truth—reason and revelation—he sub- 
stitutes the ratiocinative and the intuitive methods. 

Thus the book Reality was a useful contribution 
to the philosophy of religion, and especially in view 
of the sort of public who were prepared to read it— 
t.e. the Anglican clergy as well as young people of — 
the student class all over the world. It helped to 
instil into their minds two important ideas : (1) That 
there are different kinds of truth, because there 
are different ways of grasping portions of reality; — 
(2) that the different ways of grasping reality cannot 
be arbitrarily divided into natural and supernatural. 
If we are to have watertight compartments, reason 
and intuition would be better terms to allot to 
them. 

It might be thought that a man who was one of 
the two leading experts in England on Gospel 
studies, and who had a clear grasp of the problems 
of religious philosophy, had already displayed 
his share of versatility. But in addition to his 
other qualifications as a savant Streeter was also a 
Church historian. ; 

His The Primitive Church was published in 1929, 
and the title-page of the volume declares that the 
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subject is therein studied ‘ with special reference 
to the origins of the Christian Ministry’ ; and the 
author expressly alludes in his Introduction ‘ to the 
importance of that topic in relation to the present- 
day discussion of Christian Reunion.’ It may be 
that Streeter entertained the hope that his book 
would be read by the prelates who would be 
attending the Lambeth Conference in the following 
year. Whether it was so read it is impossible to 
say, but that it had no visible effect upon the 
results of their deliberations is certain. It would 
seem that historical truth is not the only considera- 
tion which must guide the policy of ecclesiastical 
assemblies. 

Streeter summarizes the results of his researches 
thus in an Epilogue to this volume : 


‘ Whatever else is disputable, there is, I submit, 
one result from which there is no escape. In the 
Primitive Church there was no single system of 
Church Order laid down by the Apostles. During 
the first hundred years of Christianity, the Church 
was an organism alive and growing—changing 
its organization to meet changing needs. Clearly 
in Asia, Syria, and Rome during that century the 
system of government varied from church to 
church, and in the same church at different 
times. Uniformity was a later development ; 
and for those times it was, perhaps, a necessary 
development. 

‘In a book which aims at being a contribution 
to historical research, a discussion of issues which 
are a matter of controversy in the Church of 
to-day would be out of place. It would, however, 
be futile to pretend that the historical conclusions 
here reached are without relevance to practical 
questions keenly debated at the present time. 
All over the world—more especially in India, 
China, and Africa—disunion among Christians is 
recognized as a force of weakness. The obstacles 
to be overcome are many ; and they arereal... . 
But perhaps the greatest obstacle is the belief— 
entertained more or less explicitly by most 
bodies of Christians—that there is some one 
form of Church Order which alone is primitive, 
and which, therefore, alone possesses the sanction 
of Apostolic precedent. Our review of the his- 
torical evidence has shown this belief to be an 
illusion. In the Primitive Church no one system 
of Church Order prevailed. Everywhere there 
was readiness to experiment, and, where circum- 
stances seemed to demand it, to change.’ 


Streeter’s interest in Reunion, like his interest in 
Christian apologetics, was by no means merely 
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academic. He had himself travelled and lectured 
in India, China, and Japan, and had come into 
close and intimate contact with Christians, and 
especially with Christian students, in those countries. 
At home, too, his lively and active interest in the 
Student Christian Movement, which seems to have 
meant a great deal to him, and but for the inspira- 
tion of which at its Summer Conferences, he would 
have relinquished his Orders, showed that he sat 
loosely to the narrower and more arid type of 
institutional loyalty. Ecclesiastical pedantry was 
foreign to him. 

Some of his friends were disturbed when, after 
coming into contact with the Group Movement in 
1934, he associated himself actively with it. But 
it was not in the least surprising that his sympathies 
should have moved in this direction. He was in- 
terested in the young, and in vital religion wherever 
he saw it, and he clearly saw the great and unex- 
plored possibilities of a group system in religious 
life. The first Christian group consisted of a dozen, 
and it is where the ‘two or three’ are gathered 
that Christ is present. The early Methodist ‘ Class’ 
system had proved the efficacy of the close religious 
association of a few kindred spirits; clearly the 
optimum number for a religious group is a small 
one; the psychology of crowds and even perhaps 
of the much-desired ‘ large congregations’ is to be 
distrusted. Streeter, too, with his lively interest 
in psychology and in the personal problems of 
the individual, was alive to the spiritual needs of 
middle-class young people, and saw that ‘ sharing’ 
often gave them just what they needed most— 
escape from themselves and from a sense of inade- 
quacy. He recognized that one of the chief needs 
of the Movement was a sound modern theology of a 
simple, straightforward type which he attempted 
to supply in his last book—The God Who Speaks. 

The influence: exercised by Streeter in his pub- 
lished works probably exceeded that of any other 
Anglican religious writer, but, in addition to this, 
we must take into consideration his work as a 
University teacher, from the date of his first 
Fellowship, 1899, until his death. During those 
thirty-eight years a very large number of men 
destined for the ministry in the Church of England 
and other religious bodies must have come under 
his influence. A pupil of Streeter’s writes to us of 
his influence as a teacher as follows : 


‘ For two years I enjoyed the privilege of read- 
ing with Canon Streeter for the Honours School 
of Theology; and, since this meant taking to 
him a weekly essay, the period offered abundant 
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opportunities for coming to know him. Fortun- 
ately for me the number of his pupils was not 
large ; so that I always went to him alone to 
read, and receive his comments on, my essays. 

‘In some aspects of the course prescribed for 
the School he had little interest. Thus in Old 
Testament subjects he sent some of his pupils 
by exchange to a tutor of another college ; and 
with Church history he resolutely refused to 
concern himself. But in the Gospels, the Epistles 
of the New Testament, and in the development of 
Christian doctrine, he was vitally and enthusi- 
astically interested. From the standpoint of a 
pupil anxious to cover more or less adequately 
the main points of the rather wide syllabus, 
indeed, his interest in these themes was a trifle 
embarrassing. For he dealt out such a formidable 
list of essay-subjects and books for reading in 
these fields as to leave little time for other 
things. 

‘I well remember that, after reading my essay, 
Streeter would begin, slowly and hesitantly at 
first, and then with increasing animation as his 
mind kindled, to comment not only upon the 
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Literature. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Ir has often been observed during the last thirty 
years or so that this is not a time for creed-making 
or even for constructive theology. We have been 
living in a ‘transition period’ when it has been 
difficult, if not impossible, to assess the value of new 
discoveries and ideas, or to understand their effects 
upon traditional doctrine. Matthew Arnold long 
ago insisted that a period of criticism, of winnowing, 
of breaking up, must precede a period of construction 
and the appearance of a genius. Are we coming to 
the end of such a critical period in theology? It 
is possible. At any rate, there are now and again 
tentative efforts being made at some kind of positive 
system, or at least efforts, to consider seriously 
the results which modern thought has for Christian 
faith. 

One of these, and a very interesting one it is, 
has been made by the Chancellor of Liverpool 
Cathedral, the Rev. J. S. Bezzant, B.D., M.A., in 
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particular topic, but upon all kinds of related © 
subjects. He was never “academic” in the 
desiccated sense of that word, in dealing with 
theology. His mind was always alert to connect 
its several aspects with contemporary problems 
of faith and practice. As I came to know him 
better, he opened his mind on many things; 
and his conversation was religious as well as — 
theological. 
‘ Perhaps the chief profit which I received from — 
him was the conviction of intellectual integrity — 
and strength, as of a man who had built his 
beliefs upon the rock. And, as I look back upon 
the friendship with which he then and subse- — 
quently honoured me, I realize how much I ~ 
learned of religion and life, as well as of academic 
knowledge, from his inspiring personality.’ 


There can be no doubt that Streeter, besides being — 
a great scholar, was also a great man. Whether ~ 
theological studies will in the future continue to — 
attract men of the same mental and moral calibre ~ 
seems uncertain. Yet the future influence of the 
churches must depend upon their doing so. 


Aspects of Belief (Nisbet ; 7s. 6d. net), which con- 
tains the William Belden Noble Lectures for 1937. 
It is not an easy book to read, simply because it is ~ 
so closely reasoned and the argument is so close 
knit. There is no obscurity. The style is perfectly — 
clear. But the slovenly reader will find himself 
hard pressed, just because there is no waste of words — 
and the thinking is so strenuous. Mr. Bezzant is a 
Modernist in his acceptance of critical and scientific 
conclusions. And his lectures are a brave attempt 
to explain what the effects of these conclusions are — 
on the Christian belief about man, God, Jesus Christ, — 
and the Church. 

The growth and great success of scientific method - 
and the adoption of the theory of evolution, have 
(the writer contends) involved an approach to the — 
facts of life and of thought different from that which _ 
dominated the thought of the past, a method which 
is experimental and empirical. It may be that such 
empirical methods cannot take us as far as the older 
speculative systems, or give us the same appearance 
of certainty. But, at any rate, they offer a firm 
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basis for our inferences and even for those ventures 
of faith which may reasonably be made. That is 
the point of view from which the writer considers 
the doctrines mentioned above. And if we do 
not get as much from him as we would like, at 
least, we may be thankful for a contribution which 
is essentially positive, and we may remember that 
constructions such as this are tentative. We are 
only feeling our way towards system, if indeed it is 
system we are going to get. 

It is inevitable that we should miss something in 
a work so definitely based on experience alone. If 
we were optimistic enough to expect any treatment 
of ‘ dogma’ or ‘ doctrine’ in the old sense, we are 
disappointed. Of the Catholic doctrine of the Person 
of Christ, for example, there is nothing. Of the 
Holy Trinity it must be enough to say that specu- 
lation about the nature of God as He is in His own 
Being transcends attainable human knowledge. 
It is doubtful whether such speculation is a necessary 
representation of God as disclosed in religious 
experience. But we need not complain of a lack 
which the standpoint of the writer does not enable 
him to supply. What we have given us is much. 
It is a very real reinforcement of faith. It is firm 
ground on which we tread. And thoughtful, 
inquiring religious minds will find in this book 
full encouragement for those ‘ ventures of faith’ 
which the author himself regards as legitimate. 


DOCTRINE IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


In 1922 the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
appointed a Commission on Christian Doctrine. 
Its Report has at length been issued: Doctrine in 
the Church of England (S.P.C.K.; cloth 4s., paper 
2s. 6d. net). It makes very interesting reading 
for those who are concerned with the theological 
statement of the Christian faith, and more especially 
for those who welcome the advance of a progressive 
Christian theology. It is gratifying for such to 
realize, as they may readily do from the pages of 
this book, that responsible leaders in the Church 
of England are alive to the tendencies of modern 
Christian thought and freely concede to the members 
of the Church of England, clergy and laity alike, 
the right to hold certain views which would have 
‘been ruled out as heterodox or even heretical a 
generation or two ago. 

The Chairman of the Commission, the Archbishop 
of York, explains in the Introduction that the Com- 
Mission does not attempt to survey the whole field 
of theology, much less to produce a systematic 
treatise, but gives most attention to those subjects 
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which have been occasions of recent controversy 
within the Church of England or causes of confusion 
in Anglican practice. The Prolegomena treats of the 
sources and authority of Christian Doctrine; then 
are treated in the three successive parts of the book : 
the Doctrines of God and Redemption, the Church 
and Sacraments, and Eschatology. The scheme of 
treatment is not so much determined by the logical 
order of theological exposition or the psychological 
order of personal apprehension as by the contempor- 
ary situation within the Church of England. Which 
chiefly accounts for the fact that nearly one-half 
of the book is devoted to the section on the Church 
and Sacraments, the doctrine of the Sacraments 
bulking largely. The case would be different in a 
similar Report presented by a Commission of the 
Church of Scotland or one of the Free Churches of 
Great Britain. 

One feature of the Report that strikes us in the 
perusal is the emphasis laid on the possibly symboli- 
cal character of certain traditional Christian beliefs. 
It is part of the aforesaid concession to a more 
liberal standpoint in Christian theology. By a 
symbolical statement is meant in this connexion, 
a statement affirming a particular fact which has 
value as a pictorial expression of a spiritual truth, 
even though the supposed fact itself did not actually 
happen. Accordingly, it is not ‘of necessity 
illegitimate to accept and affirm particular clauses of 
the Creeds while understanding them in this symbolic 
sense. But the safeguarding words are added: 
‘It is, however, in any case essential to hold that 
the facts underlying the Gospel story—which story 
the Creeds summarize and interpret—were such as 
to justify the Gospel itself.’ 

The notion of symbol is recognized, of course, as 
having wider application than to Credal statements. 
Thus it is said: ‘No objection to a theory of 
evolution can be drawn from the two Creation 
narratives in Gn i. and il., since it is generally 
agreed among educated Christians that these are 
mythological in origin, and that their value for 
us is symbolic rather than historical.’ Or again: 
‘It is legitimate for a Christian . . . to interpret 
the language, whether of Scripture or of the Church’s 
Liturgy, with regard to angels and demons in a 
purely symbolical sense.’ 

But the most important application of the notion 
of symbol, from the point of view of Christian doc- 
trine, is its application to credal statements, as in 
the doctrines of the Virgin Birth and Physical 
Resurrection as affirmed in the Apostles’ Creed. 
On the first doctrine, that of the Virgin Birth, it 
should be noted that while all the members of the 
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Commission fully accept the reality of the Word 
made flesh, ‘which is the central truth of the 
Christian faith,’ some among them do not regard 
that truth as integrally bound up with belief in 
the Virgin Birth. They would, however, look upon 
the Virgin Birth as a symbol of the Incarnation. 

As for the doctrine of Physical Resurrection, take 
it only in relation to the life of Christ. While the 
members of Commission agree that the story of 
the empty tomb symbolizes the fact of Jesus having 
risen from the dead, they are not all agreed in 
holding the traditional explanation, namely, ‘ that 
the tomb was empty because the Lord had risen.’ 
Thus the minority of the Commission would refer 
the connexion made in the New Testament between 
the emptiness of a tomb and the appearances of 
the Risen Lord ‘ rather to the sphere of religious 
symbolism than to that of historical fact.’ 

It should perhaps be added that, as we noted in 
our February number, the Archbishop of York 
declares his own wholehearted acceptance as histori- 
cal facts both of the Virgin Birth and the Physical 
Resurrection of Jesus, in this refusing to align 
himself with liberal theology in two of its 
characteristic qualifications of the traditional 
theology. 

We commend the whole volume to our readers 
as marking an epoch in Anglican doctrine. . 


GREAT PREACHING. 


Volumes of sermons do not occupy the place they 
used to in current religious literature. Com- 
paratively few sermons see the light of publication. 
The interest of the religious public seems to be 
centred rather in matters of apologetic. It is prob- 
lems we are concerned with to-day. Partly, doubt- 
less, owing to the uncertainty created by the 
negations of scientists and moralists, and partly 
owing to the fluid condition of religious thinking in 
this age of transition. There is, however, always 
a place and a welcome for great preaching. And 
Messrs. T. & T. Clark have done a real service by 
their ‘Scholar as Preacher’ series. The long list 
of contributors is notable for the distinction of 
the names included. Among these are Professor 
Zahn, Dean Inge, Dr. Gossip, Archdeacon Charles, 
Dr. W. M. Macgregor, Dr. Hugh R. Mackintosh, 
Dr. W. P. Paterson, Dr. James Moffatt, and Dr. 
Hastings Rashdall. It is a brilliant company. But 
it may be questioned whether any of the former 
volumes has a greater title to distinction than the 
latest, The Gates of New Life, by the Rev. James 
S. Stewart, B.D. (7s. net). 
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Mr. Stewart vindicated his scholarship by his 
Cunningham Lectures on Pauline Christology. He 
has vindicated his place among the great preachers 
in this volume. It is aptly named, for its main 
appeal is to youth. He knows the problems and 
difficulties of youth, and he is not afraid to state 
clearly and strongly the case against faith. But he 
has something to say about this which is reasonable 
and which must have sounded reasonable to the 
most critical of his hearers. There is nothing trivial 
in these sermons. We suffer too often to-day from 
‘clever’ sermons on clever little texts, or from 
catchpenny titles meant to attract the indifferent. _ 
Do such tactics really attract them? At any rate, 
here in these sermons we have always and only ~ 
great themes. The eternal issues of life are pre- 
sented fairly and squarely by one who is alive to 
their vital urgency and who knows the moral and _ 
religious situation that faces youth to-day. 

One thing must be said about these sermons — 
particularly. The preacher is not only well-furnished 
intellectually. He has himself a passionate faith in 
Christ. Wherever he begins he always ends with 
Christ. And everywhere we find the note of deep 
conviction. It is not emotion, though emotion is 
there. It is simple, enlightened, assured, confident 
faith. And there is no power in preaching like that. 
Here, we can imagine his hearers saying to them- — 
selves, is a man who knows and who also believes. — 
Dr. Denney once said of preaching that 4 
often had good bait but no hook. These sermons 
have the hook. The preacher’s own certainty — 
becomes a plea for decision. We are always 
faced with the pressure of God on our souls. [ 
that all-important matter these sermons may show 
other aah the way. 4 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


In The Fulness of Israel (Milford ; 8s. 6d. net) 
Canon W. J. Phythian-Adams has developed and 
continued the line taken in ‘The Call of Israel.’ 
The new book consists of six lectures, originally 
delivered under the terms of the Warburton Trust 
in the years 1935-1937. The chapters are entitled : 
‘The Church and the World, ‘ The Book of O 
Israel,’ ‘ The Call of Israel,’ ‘ Exodus,’ ‘ Success a 
Undoing, and ‘ Servitude.’ There is also a sk 
map illustrating Chapter III. The author’s views 
the early history of Israel—we might almost say 
the prehistory of Israel—will be familiar to most of 
his readers. Into the exposition of the Patriar 
Age he has introduced a good deal of material mai 
available by recent archeology, developing, in 
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particular, a theory of Hurrian influence. He still 
holds to the view that the events of the Exodus were 
due to a volcanic outbreak, and carries the theory 
so far as to suggest that the plagues of Egypt were 
due, in the first instance, to pollution of the Nile 
by some convulsion far up its course. Like others 
(including even Gressmann), however, who adopt 
this type of explanation, he fails to give adequate 
ground for the theory. While it is beyond dispute 
that the whole region to the east of the Great Rift 
_is volcanic, no evidence as to the geological period 
is adduced, and readers have a right to ask for the 
evidence. Modern lava beds are to be found in the 
area of the Hauran in the north, and in that of the 
Harras in the south. The theory adopted by Canon 
Phythian-Adams may be correct, but before it can 
claim general acceptance, it must supply either 
direct literary evidence from Egypt or adequate 
assurance by competent geological authorities that 
there has been fairly extensive volcanic activity in 
the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Akaba within 
historic times, t.e. in the most recent geological 
period. Another weakness (shared by Professor 
Garstang’s work) is to be seen in the reconstruction 
of the history between Joshua and Samuel, and the 
confidence placed on the chronology of Judges. 
Granted that Jericho fell c. 1400 B.c., the mention 
of four hundred and eighty years in x K 6! must 
be regarded as an accidental coincidence. Knowing, 
as we do, that even the Biblical figures given for the 
eighth century kings of Israel are in almost hopeless 
- confusion, it is difficult to believe that those relat- 
ing to a period seven centuries earlier have been 
transmitted with substantial accuracy. Further, 
Dr. Phythian-Adams would have us believe that the 
great mass of the Israelite people during the age of 
the monarchy was on a far higher moral and religious 
level than is generally supposed. This view is 
in direct contradiction, not only of the attitude 
taken by the prophets (whose testimony the author 
seeks to minimize), but also of archeological evidence 
now available, and of the psychological factors 
which must have played a large part in the spiritual 
history of Israel. At the same time, the whole 
presentation of the story of the people is vitiated 
_ by the failure to give adequate recognition to the 
- constant interaction of the two social and economic 
orders which continued to exist side by side in 
Israel at least down to 586 B.c. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to speak too 
highly of the general tone, purpose, and outlook of 
this book. Chapters 1, 2, and 6 form a noble 
exposition of the divine plan for the redemption of 
humanity. Canon Phythian-Adams’s orientation of 
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all Biblical history to Jesus strikes the keynote for 
the whole work. His analogy between the story 
of Israel and that of the Church may seem fanci- 
ful at first sight, but, presented in his brilliant 
rhetorical style, these parts of the book, and especi- 
ally the last chapter, will make an irresistible appeal 
to every serious reader. It is indeed time that we 
were called back to the ancient truth that the whole 
Church is the ‘Servant of the Lord,’ that she (and 
her members) must be crucified with Christ, that 
she must ‘go to Him without the camp, bearing 
His shame.’ 


J AND E. 


Old Testament critics have long entertained 
doubts as to the unity and homogeneity of the older 
portions of Gn 1-11, and numerous attempts have 
been made at further analysis. Dillmann felt that 
the northern tradition was represented in these 
chapters, as well as the southern and priestly. 
Budde and others, notably Eissfeldt, have isolated 
several strands within the J thread, and now we 
have a searching discussion of the whole problem 
from the Norwegian scholar, Sigmund Mowinckel— 
The Two Sources of the Predeuteronomic Primeval 
History (JE) in Gen. I-11 (Avhandlinger utgitt av 
Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo: II. Hist.- 
Filos. Klasse 1937, No. 2; Kr.5.00). Like his 
predecessors, he is conscious of a number of dis- 
crepancies and doublets, especially in the treat- 
ment of Cain. With these as his starting-point, he 
skilfully disentangles two main threads of narrative. 
They are largely parallel to one another—the one, 
A, has (2) the Creation, (2) the Paradise story, 
(3) Cain and Abel, (4) the List of the First Men, 
(5) the Giants’ arrogance and Yahweh’s interven- 
tion, (6) the Dispersal of Mankind, (7) the Husband- 
man Noah and his three sons, (8) the Genealogy of 
the sons of Noah, (9) the Transition to the story 
of Abraham. B does not mention the Giants or 
the Dispersal of Mankind, but does include the 
Flood; otherwise it is generally parallel to A, 
though sometimes taking a very different point of 
view. Closer examination shows that the A strand 
is to be identified with J, and the B strand with E. 
Mowinckel then discusses the Babylonian matter to 
be found in the two strata. The Nimrod notice is 
the only J passage for which he finds a Babylonian 
origin, but E has borrowed the Flood story from 
Mesopotamian sources. The Eastern elements were 
not, as is commonly supposed, introduced into 
Palestine in pre-Israelite times and taken over 
from the Canaanites by Hebrew tradition. On the 
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contrary, they became current only in the latter 
part of the Hebrew monarchy. 

As was to be expected, Mowinckel has argued his 
case with learning and skill—incidentally, he writes 
unexceptionable English—but there are weaknesses 
in his position. The attribution of the earlier 
Flood narrative to E would appear, on the surface, 
to mean that the divine names must be abandoned 
as a criterion for distinguishing J and E in Genesis. 
Mowinckel is aware of the difficulty, and meets it 
by reference to the text of the LXX (p. 57 f.), but 
his reasoning is not conclusive, and the reader may 
feel at times that the author himself is not wholly 
convinced. On the whole, the theory of different 
southern strata still seems preferable. Further, in 
assigning a late date to the entry of the Babylonian 
elements into Israelite tradition, Mowinckel fails 
to allow for other aspects of Israelite life and 
thought. We know, for instance, that a creation- 
myth similar to that of Babylon was current in 
Israel, though it is hardly represented in the official 
account of the beginning of things. The basis of 
Israelite law, too, is similar to that found in Meso- 
potamia at the beginning of the second millen- 
nium B.c., and, as Jirku has shown, the Book of 
the Covenant represents a more primitive form of 
that law than the Code of Hammurabi. The only 
possible conclusion seems to be that it was known 
and generally accepted in Palestine before the end 
of the third millennium B.c., and that it reached 
the Israelites via their Canaanite predecessors. If 
the civil law came thus to Israel, surely it is not 
improbable that the mythology followed the same 
route? It may be admitted that the Flood story 
finds no place in what has survived of the earliest 
J stratum, but Mowinckel’s is not the only possible 
solution. Yet even those who disagree with his 
conclusions will welcome this clearly stated and 
closely reasoned discussion of the facts. 


BUDDHIST SECTS OF JAPAN. 


For those who are interested in Eastern thought, 
and especially in Buddhism, here comes a delightful 
book—The Buddhist Sects of Japan, by E. Steinilber- 
Oberlin, translated by M. Logé (Allen & Unwin; 
ros. 6d. net). 

Every one knows that the permutations and com- 
binations of thought in that protean faith are even 
more astonishing than the variety in Christianity. 
There seems to be a great gulf fixed between the 


splendours of Rome and the simplicity (some might - 


say the uncouthnesses) of the Salvation Army ; 
between the Sacramentalism of the High Church- 
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man and the Quakers, with their, to him, barren 
services and truncated creed. And yet, beneath the 
staring differences, all are united by deep and central 
and underlying truths, common to them all. But 
the varying creeds and practices within the one — 
all-embracing reverence for Buddha are far more 
staggering. It is a long, long way from the passion- 
ate human struggle for salvation—with a pathfinder 
but no saviour—and with every faculty of mind 
and will clenched in strained concentration on the — 
task of breaking through in one’s own strength, so | 
characteristic of the Hinayana, to the purely 
evangelical faith in divine grace and forgiveness — 
as the sole hope for a sinful suffering mankind, as — 
held by the Jodo and the Shinshu sects ; or from 
the somewhat self-centred ideal of the Arahat to 
the ecstasy of self-sacrifice which is the goal of the’ 
Bodhisattva, and yet all alike are Buddhists, owing 
everything to that teacher. 

A very striking instance of all this is, of course, — 
found in the famous sects of Japan with their 
extraordinarily diverse philosophies, and rites, and 
concepts of salvation, and how it must be reached; ~ 
among which it is not easy for a stranger to pick 
his way without blundering and confusion of mind. — 
Helpful books exist, like Fujishima’s, or Eliot’s 
well-known studies. But none will prove a better — 
introduction, and more than an_ introduction, 
into these matters for the Western mind, than 
this new work. It is written by one who, living — 
among the Buddhist monks, has learned greatly to 
love and reverence them. It consists of statements 
of the various positions, and quotations from the 
sacred Scriptures of each sect, and so on; but 
especially of conversations with recognized Japanese 
authorities upon each sect—men with the right 
to speak for their respective communities—with — 
question and answer, put and returned, with per- 
tinence and shrewdness and friendly freedom. 
Whether they altogether satisfy one is another 
matter. But one must rise up from the book with 
a real liking for the author and an increased respect 
and admiration for the Buddhist scholars and the 
Buddhist saints. 


IMMORTALITY. 


More than thirty years ago Count Hermann 
Keyserling published his Unsterblichkeit. A second 
edition appeared in 1910 and a third in 1920, and © 
the Oxford University Press has now issued a 
translation of it from the third edition by Jane 
Marshall under the title Immortality (10s. 6d. net). 
The book is described in the subtitle as ‘ A Critique - 
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of the Relations between the Process of Nature 
and the World of Man’s Ideas.’ It does not profess 
to be anything more than a critical phenomenology, 
expressly confined to the realm of possible scientific 
experience. It abstracts throughout from the 
purely metaphysical. So that the reader who 
goes to it under the assumption that the author 
endeavours to tell us something about what supra- 
sensible reality is ‘in itself’ will meet with dis- 
appointment. 

The author takes us into his confidence in the 
Preface in a manner not altogether reassuring. He 
tells us that he was out of sympathy with his book 
by the time the second edition was called for, but 
that the spiral course of inner development has 
brought him quite near to its standpoint again. 
Only he could not have written the book now. He 
has passed beyond the stage of knowledge which it 
represents. It should, however, appeal to those 
who are still seeking to penetrate from the outward 
to the inward, who behold the metaphysically real 
but have not yet inwardly apprehended it. Thus 
his book should be regarded, and should serve, as a 
signpost upon the spiritual way. 

The titles of his chapters may indicate the wide 
range of the discussions : Of Immortality in General, 
The Thought of Death, The Problem of Belief, 
Duration and Being-Eternal, Consciousness, Man 
and Mankind, Individual and Life. 

So widely does the writer range in the course of 
his critique of the notion of Immortality, and so 
many judgments does he cite or express, that his 
book contains much that is open to question. Take 
at random two statements, neither of which would 
commend itself to the student of the Old Testament : 
* Jahveh was, in his youth, a daring knight-errant, 
comparable to Siegfried rather than Wotan’; or 
again, ‘Original sin indeed represents the most 
profound, if not the only profound, metaphysical 
thought of the Old Testament.’ 

On the other hand, the writer astonishes us by 
the scope and variety of his learning and intrigues 
us by his mental agility, displayed so often in un- 
expected collocations of ideas and beliefs. One 
lays down the book, after perusing even less than a 
single chapter, with a sense at once of satisfaction 
and no little bewilderment. For he is a writer 

extremely difficult to ‘ place.’ 

Here is a characteristic passage which gives an 
impression of the central teaching which he would 
“convey (the Bergsonian and pantheistic flavour is 
obvious) : ‘ Life is Becoming, motion. Every con- 
crete thing comes into being only to pass away. 

One moment is the grave of another. So, too, one 
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species is the grave of another. The types, which 
once prevailed in the world, to-day exist no longer. 
We men, too, shall one day be forgotten. And yet 
Life urges us onward, irresistibly and consciously. 
Our ideal lies in the remotest future, in a future 
which perhaps lies beyond the race of Man... 
All races pursue their own extinction. What is it 
which abides in the unceasing flux, the abiding for 
which they live, for which they toil, for the eternal 
continuance of which they long ?—It is not the 
temporal types, races, and kinds ; it is the eternal 
Life itself.’ 


I SPEAK FOR THE CHINESE. 


There is no doubt at all about Mr. Carl Crow’s 
first-hand knowledge of his subject. I Speak for the 
Chinese (Hamish Hamilton ; 3s. 6d. net) is not only 
a thoroughly well-informed account of the relations 
between Japan and China from the time of ‘ the 
twenty-one demands’ until the present war, but one 
feels that it is a fair account. Mr. Crow has been 
much in China for the last twenty-five years, and he 
was appointed by the American Government as Far- 
Eastern Representative of the Committee of Public 
Information during the War. In 1915 he happened 
to be in Tokyo, and his account of the part that 
he himself played in making public ‘ the twenty-one 
demands’ is as thrilling as any detective novel. 

In a book which contains only a little over one 
hundred and thirty pages it is not possible to do 
more than give an outline of events, but Mr. Crow 
does let us see what lies behind them—the reasons 
for the Japanese policy. There is the jealousy 
between the Japanese Army and Navy; the 
divinity of the Emperor is interpreted in such a 
way that any act committed by a subject of Japan 
for the glory of the Emperor finds entire justification 
in the eyes of all his fellow-countrymen ; then, again, 
there is an absolutely sincere belief that all their 
conquests are in self-defence. 

Mr. Crow leaves us with the question: After 
China, what ? ‘ Suppose that Japan wins this war 
of conquest. She will then have possession of all 
of China, but will she be secure? That she will be 
is not a reasonable assumption, for her southern 
outposts would be seriously menaced by the heavily 
fortified British colony of Hong-Kong. From here 
the British could at any time dispossess her of the 
rich and populous city of Canton and control the 
trade and shipping of South China. By the time 
she was confronted with this problem, Japan, in 
possession of China, would control about one-third 
of the population of the world. 
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‘Hong-Kong could not be securely held without 
possession of Singapore, the Dutch East Indies, and 
the Philippines—and so, if we follow the Japanese 
justification for conquest and expansion, we find 
ourselves in a series of vicious consequences to 
which there can be no logical end.’ 


A most fascinating and enlightening volume has 
been issued through Messrs. Allen & Unwin, con- 
taining a series of broadcast talks given in the 
spring of 1937. The title is The Population Problem : 
The Experts and the Public (5s. net). The talks 
were in dialogue form, with Mr. T. H. Marshall as 
interlocutor. Chapters are contributed by Pro- 
fessor A. M. Carr-Saunders, Mr. H. D. Henderson, 
Mr. R. R. Kuczynski, and Professor Arnold Plant. 
Four representatives of the public were invited to 
give their views—a clerk in London, two women 
from a Yorkshire mill, and a man from a depressed 
area in Wales. Shoals of letters from the public 
completed the material. The causes of the fall in 
the birth-rate, its results, its cure, are all thoroughly 
explored, and Mr. Marshall sums up. This is a 
book which everybody should read. Here are two 
facts. In 1770 the average length of a white person’s 
life was thirty years. To-day it is sixty years. That 
is one. Here is the other, not so much a fact as 
a scientific prediction. If the average size of the 
English family remains what it is now, the popula- 
tion will soon begin to decline, and in a century 
from now it will be about half its present size. 


India Calling, by the Rev. Charles Winsland, 
B.D. (Allenson ; 3s. 6d. net), is a light-hearted book 
upon serious subjects. Mr. Winsland has no need 
to pray for a sense of humour, but he would be none 
the worse of a keener power of discrimination be- 
tween good jokes and bad. Some of his pleasantries 
are quite out of place, as, for example, when he 
interprets the Hindu doctrine of ‘ one-pointedness ’ 
as the concentration of the contemplative on the 
point of his nose. His judgments do not suggest 
any great depth of knowledge, and he has, on 
several subjects, failed to liberate himself from the 
purely conventional attitude of many Europeans in 
India. His knowledge of Hinduism and Muhamma- 
danism is discursive, and he is more favourably im- 
pressed by the latter than by the former. His 
description of Buddhism is accurate as far as it goes, 
but does not go very far. His treatment of the 
Anglo-Indian problem is based upon direct acquain- 
tance with this community, which he aptly describes 
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as ‘ the Cinderella of modern India,’ and is really | 
the only chapter which justifies the publication of 
the book. But even here his bitterness prevents” 
the facts from producing effectively the impression 
which they ought to make. 
His views on politics do not rise far above the 
usual level of club-chat. He reproduces the well- 
worn observation about the educated being an | 
insignificant minority—and noisy and dangerous | 
at that—without considering that the influence of 
the educated minority is perhaps greater in Indi 
than in any other part of the world, and that certat 
leaders of the people have been capable of sa | 
which have made the world wonder. The National- : 
ists, according to him, are mostly briefless lawyers, , 
and he overlooks the fact that some of them a 
men of independent means, not at all dependen 
on their profession, and that one at least, on 
interpretation of the demands of principle, resig 
from the I.C.S., which is not usually considered to 
be, as a Service, the last resort of the destitute. 
Again, he considers that the publication by itself of — 
Volume I. of the Simon Report was ‘ a masterpi 
of political strategy, whereas the contrary opin 
that it was a political blunder of the first magnit 
was held by many people quite competent to ju 
the situation. Mr. Winsland hopes that his b 
may be used by study-circles; we hope that ne 
study-circle will be surrendered without protecti 
to its guidance. With reference to the title, did not — 
a book with this same title, written by Cornelia | 
Sorabji, appear only a few years ago ? ) a 


Those who are practically interested in the conduct 
of children’s worship should procure Little Church 
at Worship, by the Rev. Zia Bentley (H. V. Capsey, ' 
Ludgate Circus House, London; 2s. 6d. . 
It records the result of an experiment in 1a 
the minds of children in worship, and also i 
trates the spirit in which it should be condu 
Orders of service are given, but also no less 
twenty examples of how the thing was done in 
‘Little Church.’ It would be difficult to name 
another book so full of real guidance and help in 
this highly important matter. The author not onl} 
loves children but has entered into their minds i 
a way and to an extent that amount to genius. 


A memorial volume containing selected an 
characteristic writings of the late Rev. H. J. W 
spoon, D.D., has been published by Messrs. T. 
Clark—What Happened at Pentecost (5s. net). 
Wotherspoon was a well-known and much resp 
clergyman of the Church of Scotland. His doctr 
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and practice were ‘high,’ and he had all the 
qualities usually associated with that school, 
catholic orthodoxy in belief and a profoundly devout 
spirit. Both of these characteristics are illustrated 
in the discourses printed in this book, the first half 
‘of which is occupied with a statement of the 
catholic faith, the second with essays on various 
aspects of the devotional life. Anonymous editors 
have prefixed to the selections a fairly full biography. 


The Reverend Mitchell Hughes has the gift of 
writing well for children. In addition to that he 
has hit upon a really good and fresh idea in The 
Bible Puzzle Book (James Clarke & Co. ; 3s. 6d. net), 

so this provides a fine variety to the usual book of 
children’s addresses. Each chapter tells an Old 
Testament story but omits the names. At the end 
of the book there is an appendix with these. In his 
foreword Mr. Hughes says: ‘It occurred to the 
writer that, if its unknown or lesser known stories of 
romance and adventure can be rediscovered, children 
may be persuaded to search the Old Testament with 
deeper interest and pleasure, and perhaps find help 
for their own lives in the records of those failures 
and successes of long ago.’ 

This is a book which can be put to all sorts of 
uses, and no one who has anything to do with 
children will regret getting a copy. 


The building of a church, however interesting to 
the parties concerned in it, is not a subject about 
which one would care to write a book. Yet here it 
has been done, and well done. The title is The 
Story of St. Muildred’s, Addiscombe, by the Rev. 
Charles W. Budden, M.D.,and Mr. R. R. Hutchinson 
(Clayton ; 2s. 6d. net). The achievement here re- 
corded is certainly a notable one—a church costing 
£40,000, built, and nearly cleared of debt in six 
years, and its vicar takes a very pardonable 
pride in telling the story. He has done more than 
that, however, for the first part of the book is given 
to recording the history and legends connected with 
St. Mildred to whose memory the church is dedi- 
cated. The story of the building of the church is a 
fine stimulus to faith. ‘The phrase that faith can 
remove mountains has become proverbial, and yet 
only a few believe it. . . .. Just as when Nehemiah 
began to restore the walls of Jerusalem and rebuild 
the Temple there were many who scoffed and 

sneered, “The thing can’t be done,’ so it was 
with us. But the congregation, filled with the 
Spirit of God, removed the mountains of prejudice 
and stupidity, of selfishness and ignorance, and 
they conquered.’ The book is adorned by an 
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uncommonly fine coloured photo of the interior of 
the church. 


A nativity play, Gold and Frankincense, has been 
written by Mr. Richard Whitwell (C. W. Daniel ; 
1s. 6d. net). It is difficult to assess its value 
without knowing whether it is meant to be per- 
formed by or for children or adults. If by the 
former, some parts seem unsuitable. If by the 
latter, criticism will be less unsympathetic. In any 
case, it is worth looking at. Permission to perform 
it may be had from the publishers at a moderate fee. 


Recent years have witnessed a revival of interest 
in the textual criticism of the Old Testament, and 
there is a growing feeling that a new systematic 
and scientific method must be developed for 
handling the text. A study of the Kethib-Qere— 
The Biblical Text in the Making (Dropsie College, 
Philadelphia; $2.50)—by an American Jew is, 
therefore, very welcome. Dr. Robert Gordis, the 
author of this monograph, finds that there are two 
stages in the use of the Qere. In the first the aim 
is to guide the reader and to warn him against 
blasphemy, coarse language, or incorrect pro- 
nunciation; in the second we have records of 
alternative readings. Dr. Gordis accepts the normal 
view that the Hebrew text, as we now have it, is 
based on a single approved MS. He believes, how- 
ever, that variations still persisted, though few of 
them made a real difference to the meaning of the 
text, and that some of these were perpetuated in 
the Qere. He has cited and classified the 1350 
instances of Kethib-Qere which he finds in the 
Bible, and has argued his position with skill and 
force. In placing the choice of the standard 
archetype before a.D. 70, he seems to be going 
beyond his evidence; the facts are capable of a 
different interpretation, and two or three books 
were not fully recognized as canonical till after this 
date. But this is a minor detail which does not 
impair the validity of the main thesis ; his patient 
and exhaustive work should be of great value in 
helping to establish the earlier forms of the text. 
Occasionally there are misprints, especially in the 
omission of Daghesh Forte with the Article. 


China is in the news daily and will probably 
continue to be so for a long time to come. To 
any one wishing to widen his knowledge of that 
great country and the leading personalities in it 
we can cordially recommend China Faces the Storm, 
by Mr. Ronald Rees (Edinburgh House Press ; 
2s. net). It deals in the main with Protestant 
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Missions and the Christian Church in China, but 
it will surprise many to learn how big a share in 
the Chinese Government is taken by the leaders of 
the Christian Church. We get here many vivid 
impressions of Chiang Kai-shek and the remark- 
able family of the Soongs to which his wife belongs, 
of the Christian General Feng, and other distin- 
guished figures. The part which the Church is 
playing in the development of the new China is 
sketched in an interesting way in a book which 
is packed with information. 


A very beautiful book on the way of prayer is 
A Man Praying, by Mr. J. H. Bodgener, M.A. 
(Epworth Press; 3s. 6d. net). To say that it is 
beautiful, however, is to do it much less than 
justice. It is intensely practical. The writer is 
convinced that a ‘ quiet time’ in which we are 
absorbed in our own state is apt to become morbid. 
And, moreover, in such circumstances we often 
mistake our subconscious thought for the will of 
God. The cure for such errors is adoration, the 
turning from self to the great Objective Reality. 
Still further, he believes that people need guidance 
as to the how of prayer. It is as wise to tell people 
to pray as it would be to tell one who had never 
learned the piano to play one of Mendelssohn’s 
Lieder. He therefore offers the help that the 
common man needs by suggesting a way of adoration 
through mental images. His book is of great 
value because of its combination of devout feeling 
with keen perception of realities and shrewd common 
sense. It is not often we find a book on prayer so 
objective and inspiring. 


One of the main difficulties with which a research 
student is faced is due to the scattering of important 
contributions to his subject among a large number 
of different periodicals and miscellaneous volumes. 
His first task is to discover what has been done and 
where it is to be found, and anything which will 
save him a part of this labour is to be heartily wel- 
comed. In the sphere of Jewish studies, a most 
useful piece of work has been done by Mr. Jacob 
R. Marcus and Mr. Albert T. Bilgray, in the 
publication of an Index to Jewish Festschriften 
(Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati). Fifty-three 
of these complimentary volumes are treated, and 
there are some four thousand entries, arranged under 
Author, Title, and Subject. The whole has been 
typed and duplicated, and, for those who can obtain 
copies, it should prove a valuable help in the study 
of Judaica, including the Old Testament. 
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The Rev. John Maillard is known to many for | 
his work of spiritual healing at Milton Abbey and | 
in missions throughout the country. The story | 
of that he has written in ‘ Healing in the Name of 
Jesus.’ He has now published Disciples of Jesus 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 5s. net), in which he com- 
mends the gospel upon which his work of healing is 
based. Elements in his teaching may seem some-— 
what precarious, as where he declares that bodily 
healing should be prayed for without the qualifica- 
tion, ‘ if it be Thy will, or again where he urges that, | 
when after prayer there is no evidence of healing, | 
the patient should still go on believing that he is _ 
healed, in the sense that a long process of healing | 
is going on within him in accordance with the 
text ‘ first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear.’ These, however, are but small items in’ | 
a book of very fine Christian teaching, written with 
great simplicity and persuasiveness, a book full of 
ardent devotion to Christ and belief in the power of 
prayer, a book that will stimulate to faith and hope 
and love. 

It Began in Galilee, by the Rev. Reginald J. 
Barker (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net), is designated 
in the subtitle, ‘A study in revolutionary Chris- 
tianity.’ The writer is concerned chiefly with 
emphasizing the social implications of the Christian 
faith. To this end he reviews the ministry and 
teaching of Jesus, dealing with such topics as His” 
relation to the family, to women and children, to 
the rich and poor, to civil rulers and foreigners. 
All this is done with much ability and passionate 
earnestness, although at times with a manifest bias 
of judgment and a lack of sympathetic understand- 
ing of the position of those from whom the writer 
differs. There is evidence of wide reading through- — 
out, and the wealth of illustration lends colour to 
the book. In conclusion, the writer rather vaguely 
indicates that ‘our greatest need is some new 
movement which stands for the whole revolutionary 
outlook and experience of real Christianity.’ 


A book which we would warmly commend for 
reading during Lent is The Yoke of Christ, by the 
Rey. H. G..G. Herklots, M.A., Rector of Flixton, 
Manchester (Hodder & Stoughton; 2s. 6d. net). 
There is an introduction by the Bishop of Man-— 
chester who tells us among other things that Mr. 
Herklots is a member of the Anglican Evangelic al 
Group Movement, ‘ the contribution of which to the 
life and thought of the Church I believe in thes 
days to be of special value.’ The subject of tl 
volume is discipline and freedom, and the ke 
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may be found in the second study. We have given 
part of that as the sermon in The Christian Year for 
the fourth Sunday in Lent. 


Clearness of thought and beauty of expression 
are always to be found in any book by Miss Evelyn 
Underhill, and this little manual of devotion—The 
Mystery of Sacrifice (Longmans; 2s. 6d. net)—is 
no exception. It is a meditation upon the Euchar- 
istic Liturgy, following mainly the order of the 
Anglican Prayer Book, but supplemented by refer- 
ences to, and extracts from, other Forms of Service, 
especially of the Eastern Church. The organic 
character of the Liturgy is emphasized, and although 
the various phases—the Preparation, the Oblation, 
the Intercession, the Consecration, and the Com- 
munion—are treated of successively, the unity of 
the whole is never lost sight of. The chapter on 
Intercession is particularly impressive, if, indeed, 
any distinctions are possible in a book which is 
uniformly beautiful and uplifting. Miss Underhill’s 
name is specially associated with the exposition 
of Mysticism in its purest form, but she is no 
believer in any kind of Mysticism which leaves 
behind the sense-world, and ‘ the whole rich tangle 
of creation, loved and supported by God.’ She is 
strongly opposed to any division in thought or 
religious practice between ~personal devotion and 
the service of humanity. ‘The Eucharistic life 
is not a devotional addition to existence, but the 
clue to all real existence whether social or personal.’ 
She urges also that there should be no abrupt 
division between the preparatory Eucharistic adora- 
tion of God and the act of Communion. This, in 
her view, goes far to ruin the essential Christian 
synthesis: ‘it is only those who have accepted 
the long, exacting discipline of preparation, who 
have offered themselves in oblation, given them- 
selves to intercession, and finally surrendered all 
to the triune consecrating power, who can enter 
into the depth and fullness of that mysterious 
Communion in which man feeds upon the self- 
given Divine Life.’ 

It would be difficult to find a book more valuable 
than this as a devotional preparation for Holy 
Communion. 

The Bishop of London’s series of Lenten books 
has now reached its fifteenth year, and the issue of 
each new volume is an annual event eagerly antici- 
‘pated by many. The little volume for this year 
has been written by Bishop Horace Crotty, D.D., 
who, after twenty-seven years of service in Australia, 
is now Vicar of St. Pancras. Its title is The Church 
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Victorious (Longmans; 2s. 6d. net), and as the 
Bishop of London remarks in his Introduction, ‘ it 
is an encouraging and hopeful book. There is so 
much pessimism about in the world, even in the 
Church, to-day, that it is a great help to read such 
a book.’ The writer has very fresh and decided 
views upon many subjects connected with the 
Church’s life and work. His message will stimulate 
thought and stir to action. It combines in a rare 
degree and with a fine balance the spirit of private 
devotion and the spirit of public service. 


There are so many books on ethics, both popular 
and academic, that a new one would seem to need 
some justification. New Morals for Old, by the 
Rey. V. A. Holmes-Gore, M.A. (Longmans ; 3s. 6d. 
net), justifies itself by its subtitle, ‘ Being an 
Attempt to Restate and Defend the Christian Ideal 
of Marriage.’ Does it need to be defended? If 
the answer is that it is being attacked on all sides, 
and most fervently in current fiction, it might be 
sufficient to say that the attack on Christian 
marriage follows inevitably the decay of Christian 
faith. Christian belief is the only sanction of 
Christian morality. All the same, a restatement of 
the Christian moral ideal is not quite superfluous, 
and this the writer supplies in his opening chapters. 
There is a certain lack of coherence in the argument, 
but on the whole the book is a useful one. 


Teachers in both day and Sunday schools will 
be grateful to Miss Ethel L. Smither for her book, 
The Use of the Bible with Children (Methodist Book 
Concern, New York; 75 cents). She is an experi- 
enced teacher and knows her subject. In successive 
chapters of a general character she lays down some 
principles for the teacher’s guidance, and then 
proceeds to the use of the Bible in each grade from 
the nursery school onwards. There is a wealth 
of wisdom and knowledge in these pages, drawn 
from the stores of the writer’s own experiments, 
and the book may be commended to all who are 
engaged in the religious training of the young. 


We have received a copy of the twenty-third 
annual Hale Memorial Sermon, published by the 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, 
Illinois. It is entitled The ‘ Western’ Text of the 
Gospels (50 c.), and is from the pen of that able 
and industrious New Testament scholar, the Rev. 
William Henry Paine Hatch, Ph.D., D.D., D.Theol., 
Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Dr. Hatch upholds 
Professor J. H. Ropes’ views of the ‘ Western’ 
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text as ‘a definite integral text’ and a revision 
of a previously existing text. Dr. Ropes limited 
his study of the ‘ Western Text’ almost exclusively 
to the Acts, and Dr. Hatch here asks, Does the 
‘Western’ text have the same characteristics in 
the Gospel that it has in the Acts? The answer 
is in the affirmative; for Dr. Hatch finds in the 
‘Western’ text of the Gospels addition, omission, 
substitution, and improvement. Which all goes 
to support Westcott and Hort’s general judgment 
that ‘the chief and most constant characteristic 
of the “‘ Western” readings is a love of paraphrase.’ 


The importance of the Oxford Conference on 
Church, Community, and State has been recognized 
throughout the Christian world, but many have not 
found it possible to follow its discussions and read 
its reports in full. A brief and popular account of its 
work and findings is therefore very welcome. This 
is now given in a little but valuable book, That 
They Go Forward, by Mr. Eric Fenn (S.C.M.; 
2s. net). The writer was the assistant general 
secretary of the Conference, and he writes with full 
knowledge and in a style which is very readable. 
He deals with such topics as the disunity within 
the Church, the influence of economic questions, the 
conflict of loyalties to Christ and Caesar, and the 
problem of international disorder. All are com- 
petently handled, and the book is emphatically one 
which should be put into the hands especially of the 
young that it may germinate and fructify in their 
minds. 


The Thirlwall Prize Essay for 1937 was awarded 
to Mr. T. Lyon, B.A., and he has published it under 
the title, The Theory of Religious Liberty in England, 


we a eg 


The Place of tBe Sermon in WorsBtp. 


By THE REVEREND H. F. Lovett Cocks, M.A., B.D., PRINCIPAL OF THE 
ScoTrisH CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


“I co to church to worship God, not to listen to 
a man’s opinions on the events of the day. As far 
as I am concerned, the sermon is more often a 
hindrance than a help to worship.’ The lifelong and 
zealous Congregationalist who takes this view is 
by no means alone in his depreciatory judgment 
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1603-39 (Cambridge University Press ; 7s. 6d. net). 
The subject has indeed been treated recently, but 
there is ample room for this well-informed and 
scholarly treatment. Throughout the seventeenth — 
century the subject of toleration was frequently 
discussed, but practice lagged behind theory. We 
find here the various attitudes and views taken by 
the persecuting Anglicans, the Puritans, the separ- 
ated Churches, the Anglican Latitudinarian Divines, 
the Latitudinarian Laymen, and the Roman 
Catholics. Then, in a chapter on the theory and 
practice of toleration, Mr. Lyon gives food for 
thought. It is an important topic which, as we see 
under our eyes, may easily attain very 

importance, and a perusal of the history of the 
birth-struggles of toleration in England has more 
than academic interest. / 


The lack of a convenient edition of the Scots 
Confession has long been felt, and we rejoice that — 
that can no longer be subject of complaint. A 
handy edition has been issued by the Church of 
Scotland Publications Committee—Scots Confession, 
1560, and Negative Confession, 1581 (2s. net). It 
is edited by Professor G. D. Henderson, D.Litt., 
D.D., of Aberdeen, whose learned but interesting 
Introduction is very informative. Appended to 
the Scots Confession is the ‘ Negative Confession’ ~ 
of 1581. We hope that not only students of ~ 
Scottish Church History but a much wider public 
will avail themselves of this most interesting pub- 
lication. Only one point, we think, needs revision. 
On page 83, ‘ we now in the time of the Evangell 
have twa chiefe Sacraments’ seems to be a mistake 
as the Latin version makes plain ; nos duo “ 
sacramenta, eaque sola agnoscimus . . . fatemur. 


of the sermon. There is widespead dissati 
with our Protestant diets of worship, and 


The sermon does not escape. Modern man 
psychologically rather than theologically 1 
cannot understand why the Reformers reg 
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preaching as the central act of worship. Good 
preaching, he admits, will always have its place as 
an aid to worship ; but in what sense can a human 
word addressed to man be itself worship offered 
to God? Is it not rather one among other means 
of creating an atmosphere of worship, having no 
other title to precedence than that conferred by 
Protestant tradition ? Why should it be taken for 
granted that preaching is the primary function of 
the minister? Are we not loading our ministers 
with a burden which only exceptionally gifted men 
can carry? Let the Protestant churches make use 
of their boasted freedom and call to their aid every 
means whereby the sense of God may be aroused 
in human souls. Let there be less preaching and 
extempore prayer and more liturgy, music, and 
symbolism. Let it be recognized that the first 
task of the minister is not to preach sermons but 
to lead the congregation in the worship of God. If 
he has an oratorical gift, his preaching will enrich 
the service; if not, it is more than likely to be 
an intolerable intrusion. It is well that he should 
be a trained theologian and a competent philosopher, 
but whatever else he may or may not be, he must 
be a psychologist. He must know how to create 
a devotional atmosphere and focus the God-con- 
sciousness of the congregation. 

It is all to the good that.the sermon is no longer 
taken for granted. That preaching should be the 
central act of Christian worship is no self-evident 
truth, but a paradox of the most startling kind. 
Yet so long as we remain at the psychological point 
of view, we shall never understand the real nature 
of preaching and worship. The psychologists can 
help us to find answers to many important ques- 
tions concerning the details of worship and sermon- 
making, but they cannot tell us what worship and 
preaching really are. The belief that they can 
answer these questions also rests upon presup- 
positions which have nothing to do with psychology 
as such, but belong to a philosophy of religion. As 
a scientific observer, the psychologist cannot be 
expected to discern the critical difference between 
Christian faith and everything else that is called 
worship, but it is a philosophical prejudgment that 
decrees that his verdict be accepted as the last word 
on the subject, and goes on to reject the findings of 
a Freud or a Leuba in favour of those of a Pratt or 
a Thouless. What is this prejudgment? Simply 
that the Christian revelation, though the highest 
and purest among revelations, is not in essence 
different from the rest ; that it is the most perfect 
flowering of man’s religiousness rather than the 
unique incarnation of the Word of God. Once this 
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is accepted, the place of preaching in worship is 
easily determined. The sermon is merely a means 
of stimulating and guiding man’s natural religious 
impulses. It ranks with liturgies, incense, anthems, 
and Gothic vaulting as an instrument for awakening 
a slumbering consciousness of the divine. In this 
context neither preaching nor worship means any- 
thing remotely resembling what the New Testa- 
ment and the Reformers understand by the term. 
Thouless, for example, says 1 that ‘in worship in 
its simplest form we have a group of persons trying 
to get into relationship with God.’ But from the 
standpoint of Christian faith, the attempt ‘ to get 
into relationship with God,’ so far from being the 
simplest form of worship, is much more likely to 
be the subtlest form of original sin. And when 
Pratt says? that the sermon is Protestantism’s 
“great weapon . . . in liberalizing and deepening 
religious thought and in directing the forces of the 
Christian community toward purity of private life 
and toward aggressive actions in the great struggle 
for social righteousness,’ he is describing almost 
everything the sermon may be except that one 
thing that makes this frail human reed the two- 
edged sword of the living God. 


I 


Worship is essentially the normal human re- 
sponse to the self-revealing God ; for man is man 
only as a responsible being. This does not mean 
that worship is natural to him. Between the 
normal and the natural lies the Fall. What is 
natural to man as we know him is not worship but 
idolatry. Yet even this travesty, like the hypo- 
crisy that is the homage vice pays to virtue, is 
man’s unwitting recognition of the absolute claim 
of his Creator. Thus the presupposition of worship 
is revelation ; thére can be no worship of an un- 
known God. Christian worship is response to the 
revelation in Jesus Christ, a communion with God 
mediated by the incarnate Word. The response is 
unique, like the Word that calls it forth—it is 
faith. Now faith is not merely ‘the cognitive 
element in religious experience,’ or a belief in God 
which is no more than the foundation of worship. 
It is not a first tentative contact with God, destined 
to give place to a fuller communion with Him as 
the soul grows in sanctification, Irom first to last, 
and throughout its earthly range, Christian worship 
is faith and nothing but faith. And similarly, that 
righteous loving obedience which is the only true 

1 Intvoduction to the Psychology of Religion, 159. 
2 The Religious Consciousness, 303. 
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worship of the Holy God is not something added to 
faith—as though we might believe in God without 
surrendering to Him. Once more, faith is not a 
precondition ; faith 7s righteousness. 

As faith, Christian worship is conformed to the 
Word that creates it. The gospel is not only true 
but new. It is no timeless truth which reason 
discovers, but tidings of a miracle of grace which 
only faith can receive. That the Word is incarnate, 
that it is historical revelation, means that its content 
is not detachable from its form, the way it comes 
to us. The gospel is not the occasion of our be- 
thinking ourselves of a truth we already know, nor 
is it the spur to our natural religiousness. Our 
response to it is toto celo different from an assent 
to the self-evident or a reaction to a psychological 
stimulus. We cannot believe in this God without 
acknowledging ourselves to be guilty sinners. Our 
worship is a miracle—a communion of sinners with 
God. Here alone belief in God is worship and not 
merely its cognitive presupposition. Here alone 
belief is accounted unto us for righteousness. 

Preaching is the act whereby the Church bears 
witness to the Word. ‘ Preaching, says Forsyth, 
‘is the most distinctive institution of Christianity.’ 
It is the typical faith-act. It is not primarily in- 
struction, though it may instruct us; nor exhorta- 
tion, though it may edify us; but proclamation 
of the Word. The Church’s teaching ministry 
is not central but ancillary to what is central, her 
proclamation. As for exhortation, men who hear 
in faith what God has done for man do not need 
our little ethical essays. The moral imperative 
of Christianity strikes home in its grand indica- 
tive, its proclamation of the mighty acts of the 
redeeming God. Instruction, edification, and the 
rallying of men to noble purposes, are features of 
religious oratory in general. What is distinctive 
of Christian preaching is precisely its character as 
proclamation. It is her preaching that distin- 
guishes the Church from all other societies for 
human betterment. Her philanthropic ministries 
and social reform movements can be paralleled 
outside her borders, but not her preaching of the 
Word. Here she acts in her unique character as 
the fellowship of witness. Whoever would under- 
stand what the Church is must look first at this 
fact—that she is commissioned to preach. 

Because preaching is primarily proclamation, 
and only incidentally exhortation and instruction, 
the preacher is not to be confused with the orator. 
Even where the two dwell together in one person, it 
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is the preacher who must dominate the partnership 
or the Church will suffer. Like any art, oratory 
may be a divine vocation, but even so it is not th 


artist, an individualist expressing truth through _ 
the medium of personality, but, even more, per- 
sonality through the medium of truth. Not so 
the preacher, who stands in his pulpit as the spokes- 
man of the Church’s witness to the Word. He is 
not there to exploit an artistic gift but to dis- 
charge an Apostolic commission. He is not there 
to express his own opinions, however original and 
striking, or to lay bare his own soul with a poetic 
abandon. He preaches from a personal experience — 
of grace, but it is the Word and not his own experi- 
ence that he preaches. His commission is not to 
discourse at large on life and religion, or even to 
create an atmosphere of worship, but to proclaim — 
the good news of salvation. Let him but succeed in — 
this, and the atmosphere of worship will need little - 
attention from the psychologists. He is called to 
be, not a striking figure and a magnetic personality, 
but a nameless man, a voice. Preaching is the act 
of the fellowship, and the preacher is the sacra- 
mental man through whom the great Church bears — 
witness to the gospel. ; 


II 


It is because Christian proclamation is con- 
formed to the Word it proclaims that it is sacra-— 
mental and not merely symbolic. A symbol is 
the vehicle of an idea or an experience. The words 
of great poetry are 


magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


In their more pedestrian prose use, words convey 
ideas from mind to mind. Yet are ‘ vehicle’ and 
‘convey’ the right terms? The symbol is a 
stimulus or an occasion rather than a medium. It 
brings no ‘good news’; it only reminds us of 
what we already know. It can speak to us only 
in so far as it speaks from us. It can strike the 
chords of the soul and awaken the overtones of 
feeling, but it cannot renew our lyre or teach us 
the music of the spheres. It is a gateway into the 
realm of contemplation and esthetic experience 
where we find a brief respite from the pressure of © 
actuality. Since the symbol is only a reminder, 
the form it takes is unimportant. The soul can take 
a hint from almost anything. j 

The sacrament, on the other hand, is not a hint 
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but an event, bringing not merely illumination but 
4 summons to decision. Because it must testify to 
the divine deed of grace, its form is unalterably 
fixed ; it can never be anything other than an act 
of obedience and trust, the act of faith. The words 
of the sermon are not themselves the sacrament, 
but, like the bread and wine of the Holy Table, only 
‘elements,’ symbols through which faith bears 
witness to the Word. Without symbols faith 
would be dumb. But the Word faith proclaims 
brings the very symbols into conformity with 
itself. Thus the language of faith is a reorientated 
symbolism, no longer pointing us away from the 
empirical world to timeless truth and ‘ eternal 
values,’ but leading us by the opposite road, out 
of our esthetic moods and non-committal con- 
templations, out of our ‘living, and partly living,’ 
into the full concreteness of our historical existence. 
Only God can transform our human speech into 
the event of His coming, but, as expectation of the 
event, preaching is a sacramental act which testifies 
that the Church remembers that the Word has 
been spoken and dares to hope that through her 
proclamation it will be heard again. She points 
back to a historical revelation, and forwards to 
a kingdom that is to come. As historical and 
eschatological sacrament, the preaching of Christian 
faith bears witness to the absolute truth that 
becomes, to the incarnate Word. 

The sermon thus stands at the centre of Christian 
worship, between the Scripture and the sacra- 
mental ordinances and in organic relation to both. 
Christian preaching is rooted in Biblical testimony. 
Now we do not make our sermons Biblical by 
merely ‘ taking a text.’ A passage from the Bible 
that is no more than the motto or literary frontis- 
piece of a discourse essentially unrelated to it is a 
mere form, a convention better abolished. If we 
want mottoes for our addresses, why should we 
take them exclusively from the Bible? Why not 
from Confucius or Wordsworth? The Biblical 
text need not come at the beginning of the sermon, 
but at whatever point it enters it must come not 
as an apt quotation but as the pivot, the point of 
reference of the whole. Biblical preaching means 
first and foremost expository preaching, yet it is 
something more than exposition. Scripture and 
sermon are not related as divine text and human 
commentary, but as historic and contemporary 
witnesses to the gospel. Exegesis and elucidation 
of the Biblical text are the foundation of preaching 
but not its superstructure. The gospel is not 
hidden in the Bible like a mineral in a mountain, 
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and preaching is more than quarrying blocks of 
truths. The Bible has its unique place in our 
preaching, not because it is identical with the Word 
—the Word is not a book—nor because of its tran- 
scendent qualities as literature or as a ‘ human 
document ’ of religious experience, but by reason of 
its character as the classic witness to Christ. The 
task of the preacher is not only to let its evidence be 
heard, but to make it intelligible to modern man— 
which, of course, is not the same thing as to make 
it acceptable to him. But the Biblical witness 
must be shown to be relevant, and the preacher is 
the pontifex who builds the bridge between the 
Bible and the contemporary situation. The dis- 
tinction between Biblical and topical preaching 
ought to be no more than the distinction between 
one end of the bridge and the other. True preach- 
ing is always Biblical and topical at the same time. 
It is topical, because it speaks to a man where it 
finds him, making contact with him through the 
book he is reading or the experience through which 
he is passing. It is Biblical, because it brings him 
a message which, as Kierkegaard said, makes the 
news of the day the beginning of eternity—a message 
not to be found in best-sellers, psychology, or 
current events, but only inthe Bible. Or—ought we 
not to say ?—through the Bible. For the Word 
is no antique truth which the scholar laboriously 
deciphers. The witness, indeed, is ancient and its 
evidence needs interpretation, but the Word is a 
living Word which God will speak to us here and 
now, a Christ who becomes our contemporary. 
‘Say not in thy heart, Who shall ascend into 
heaven ? (that is, to bring Christ down): or, Who 
shall descend into the abyss? (that is, to bring 
Christ up from the dead). But what saithit? The 
word is nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart: 
that is, the word of faith which we preach.’ 

Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are not mere 
adjuncts to preaching. Still less are they to be 
prized above it as belonging to the Holy of holies, 
while preaching is relegated to the outer courts of 
the sanctuary. In the Sacraments the Word is 
made visible. Here are acted sermons whose 
naked simplicity is a sign that our faith stands not 
in the wisdom of men but in the power of God. 
Here the preaching of faith rises to a climax beyond 
the highest flight of human eloquence, but it is. 
preaching still. The sacramental ordinances do 
not supply a grace lacking in preaching as such. 
They are seals ratifying the intention of faith to 
proclaim no human opinion or surmise but the 
Word and promises of the God of truth. 
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Preaching thus stands at the focus of worship. 
The service of prayer and praise is dominated by 
the proclamation. We pray for many things, but 
above all, that God will presently speak to us. We 
thank Him for all the blessings of this life, but 
chiefly for this, that we have heard His gospel 
of mercy and deliverance. We confess our sin and 
unworthiness, but only as we confess the grace and 
glory of His Son. The psychological unity of the 
service will be best secured by a more careful 
attention to its evangelical unity, in which the 
sermon with its Biblical and contemporary witness 
to the Word is not just an item but the organizing 
principle. All this is true, however, only if the 
sermon is genuine proclamation; for there is 
preaching and preaching. 

‘ There you are,’ say the critics. ‘ Does all this 
hair-splitting come to anything more than this 
—that good preaching is an aid to worship, 
while incompetent and uninspired preaching is a 
hindrance ? What you have done is to vindicate 
the right of the good sermon to a place in the 
service, which did not need doing. What you set 
out to do, however, was to establish the centrality 
of preaching as such, and this you have not done. 
The efficacy of the sermon depends upon the sort 
of preaching it is.’ Now of course there are 
good and bad sermons. Good sermons are those 
which make the Biblical witness living and re- 
levant. Bad sermons are those which, through 
the dullness or incompetence of the preacher, fail 
todo this. But is this difference between good and 
bad sermons—which nobody will dispute—at all 
to the point here? The question surely is not 
whether a bad sermon is proclamation in spite of 
its badness, but whether a good one is proclamation 
because of its goodness. Can our finest oratory, 
Biblical study, psychological knowledge, and 
religious earnestness secure that the message we 
preach shall be no merely human utterance but the 
divine Word? The answer is that they cannot. 
Here the paradox of preaching unfolds itself in its 
most uncompromising form. When we are com- 
missioned to preach we are commanded to do 
what can never be done by men. Therefore, when- 
ever human preaching becomes proclamation of the 
Word a miracle has happened, the true tran- 
substantiation, whereby a human word, not dis- 
tinguishable as to its accidents from any other 
human utterance, is transformed as to its sub- 
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stance into the authentic gospel. To preach and 
hear the Word of God does not stand in our power 
as sinful men. It happens ubi et quando visum est 
Deo. The Holy Spirit is the only preacher. 

But what of our human preaching? Have we 
not in a single sentence disqualified it as worship 
and annulled its sacramental claim? Why try to 
preach if all our trying will not make us preachers 
of the Word? May not our silence before God be ¢ 
our most eloquent proclamation and our highest — 
adoration ? The answer is, first, that the Church 
has received a divine commandment to preach. 4 
What, then, can her preaching be? Not, as a 4 
human enterprise, proclamation of the Word. Yet — 
it presupposes the Word and bears witness to it. 
The Church knows that ‘Christ died to save 
sinners’ is only a bare formula until each sinner 
hears it in his own language as ‘ Christ died for me.’ 
She knows that the Word of God is not bound, and 
that it may find utterance through other voices — 
than hers and in other places than within her 
fellowship of witness. But she also knows that it is 
this Word, ‘ Christ died for sinners,’ this and no — 
other that she must proclaim, and that in this place — 
she is to await the Spirit’s visitation. To feed the 
hungering multitudes she brings her five loaves — 
and two fishes—a veritable foolishness, but it is all 
she can do, and it is commanded. But the foolish- 
ness of preaching is conformed by the wisdom of 
God to the foolishness of the thing preached, the — 
Word made flesh. Preaching, not the Mass, is the — 
true sacrament of the Incarnation. Obedience 
here is beyond the power of an enthusiastic idealism 
which will not believe that anything is impossible. 
Nothing will serve but a clear-eyed realism, which, — 
beyond the limit of every human possibility, dares 
to hope with no ground for hoping save that God 
has spoken His Word of promise. Nothing but 
faith will serve—but is faith a human possibility ? 
No, faith also is the gift of God. To the pilgrim 
Church faith is not given as an abiding possession. 
The Church does not live in faith as in a native 
element of serene assurance, nor is the Word given 
over into her keeping or put at her disposal. Never- 
theless, faith is her life. She lives from the f 
that is memory by the faith that is hope. 
proclamation is a waiting upon God in prayer 
thanksgiving, an eager expectancy, a liste 
Can there be given to God a greater glory and a 
purer adoration than when men thus take Him at 
His word? God grant unto us, His Church, 
offer this worship to His Holy Name. 
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Old Texts in Modern Translations. 
Philippians iv. 6, 7 (Moffatt). 


By THE REVEREND JAMES S. STEWaRT, B.D., EDINBURGH. 


‘ NEVER be anxious, but always make your requests 
known to God in prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving ; so shall God’s peace, that surpasses 
all our dreams, keep guard over your hearts and 
minds in Christ Jesus.’ ‘Never be anxious,’ says 
St. Paul. An easy thing to say : a terribly difficult 
thing to practise! If this is to be made the test 
of our personal Christianity, how many of us will 
come through with flying colours? ‘’Tis not 
dying for a faith is so hard,’ says one of Thackeray’s 
characters in Esmond, ‘man in every age has 
done that ; ’tis the living up to it that is difficult, as 
I know to my cost.’ So when Paul comes to us, 
amid all the rush and fever and fret and difficulty 
and distraction of our common days, and bids us 
“never be anxious,’ we feel inclined to say, ‘ Come 
down to earth! Who can live up to that ?’ 

What scores of familiar anxieties get woven into 
the pattern of life! Here is a business man, 
worried almost to breaking-point by the uncertainty 
of the future. Here is a parent, troubled and 
perplexed by the differences in outlook between 
one generation and another. Here is a home where 
some one is lying ill. Here is a man who has been 
out of work for years, and is feeling now that he 
is not wanted, and is no use at all to any one. 
Here is another who is half-killed with overwork. 
Here is a girl who has set her heart on some fine 
and noble vocation out in the world, but she is 
needed at home, and the door of opportunity seems 
closed. Here is a young fellow with high ideals, 
and he is beginning to realize how much moral 
compromise the world tolerates and even demands, 
and how difficult it is going to be to keep his ideals 
untarnished. Here is a student at the University 
worrying about a career. Here is a soul tasting the 
full bitterness of being lonely. Here is another 
facing a difficult task with limited resources. Here 
is one afraid of death. Here is another even more 
afraid of life. There seems no end to the anxieties 
that are woven, as by the hand of fate, into the 
texture of life’s pattern. 

Yet here is Paul calmly advising us, ‘ Never be 
anxious!’ I think our first instinctive reaction 
would be to say: ‘ This man does not know what 
he is talking about! If he can’t say something 


more helpful than that, he might at least hold his 
peace and not mock us !’ 

Perhaps some of those Philippians, whom Paul 
is here addressing, may have felt like that. For it 
needed strong nerves—to live the Christian life in 
Philippi. It was like living on the edge of a volcano. 
Persecution was in the air. The atmosphere was 
tense with hostility. At any moment, subterranean 
forces might flare up overwhelmingly. Yet here 
is Paul saying, ‘ Never be anxious,’ and apparently 
expecting them to take him at his word, and to 
rise to it. What an optimist! What a mocker! 

Yes, it would have been mockery, if the man 
had stopped there. That is where Stoicism puts 
the full stop. When Stoicism has said a thing like 
that, it has no more that it can say. ‘ Keep calm. 
Be brave. Be passionless. Never be anxious.’ 
And that is all. Notaword more. But where the 
Stoic ends, Jesus Christ begins. There is no full 
stop there in Christianity. The Christian gospel 
runs right on. ‘ Never be anxious, but’—and then 
comes the secret of the defeat of anxiety, then 
comes the method by which the victory that 
seemed impossible is put within our grasp, then 
comes the strategy of the saints—‘ but always, in 
everything, make your requests known to God in 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving.’ That 
is the authentic Apostolic way with every trouble, 
every worry in the world. Bring God into it. Get 
the horizons of the divine around it. Undergird it 
with the love of Heaven. 

Note Paul’s language. Note that significant 
‘always,’ ‘in everything.’ Has it ever come home 
to you with the force of a personal discovery that 
you can talk to God about absolutely anything— 
anything whatever that is burdening your secret 
soul—that that, indeed, is what God wants, not 
stereotyped prayers, daily following a beaten 
track, nor vague generalities skimming the surface 
of the real difficulty or problem, but your most 
intimate confidences about everything? There is 
an Old Testament historian who tells how once 
Hezekiah the king received a disturbing letter from 
one of Sennacherib’s envoys. It was the kind of 
letter to send a man off his sleep for nights. But 
Hezekiah, says the narrative, having read it, 
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‘went up into the house of the Lord, and spread 
the letter before the Lord.’ And whatever the 
invading anxiety is, you can always do that with it. 
It is a marvellously healing thing, to take God 
into your confidence about everything. 

But look at Paul’s strategy again. ‘ Prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving’—that, standing 
as it does in a message about worry, is mightily 
significant. When you are feeling fretted and 
unhappy, says Paul in effect, when life is doing its 
level best to thwart your plans and defeat your 
hopes, pause and remember the lovely things on 
the other side, all God’s troops of stars amid the 
darkness. Turn over the page to the credit side 
of the account. Do you mean to tell me, asks the 
Apostle, that that side is a blank ? Or that there 
are only one or two trivial entries there that really 
don’t count at all? Look again! Why, even 
when life is at its worst, that credit side is loaded 
and packed full with mercies. ‘ Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and forget not all His benefits!’ Forget 
not you are His debtor for every breath you draw ; 
His debtor for life and intellect, and memory and 
hope, and the courage to endure; His debtor for 
day and night, and the wind on the heath, and 
the light of sunset skies; His debtor for every 
moment of insight, every clasp of the hand of a 
friend, every atom of beauty in the world around 
you, every experience of forgiveness at the foot of 
the cross of Jesus. Be sure to see to it, says Paul, 
that you face your difficulties and frustrations in 
the light of your mercies and blessings, ‘ in prayer 
and supplication with thanksgiving.’ 

And all the saints are with him there. There 
was a brave servant of Christ of a former genera- 
tion, Allan Gardiner of Patagonia. His life as a 
missionary was a record of terrible sufferings and 
privations ; and he was found at last lying dead 
on the shore beside an upturned boat. And there, 
where it had fallen from his hands, was his diary, 
telling of the hardships he had been through— 
the hunger and the thirst, the wounds and loneli- 
ness. But the last sentence, some words pencilled 
scarce legibly before the dying hand could write 
no longer, was this: ‘I am overwhelmed with a 
sense of the goodness of God.’ Everything was 
lost—home, love, and human fellowship, and now 
life itself was going: and yet, on the very edge of 
the last silence—‘ overwhelmed with the goodness 
of God!’ And will we say we have nothing to 
thank God for? ‘Take life even at its most hurting 
and most difficult: have we no cause for praise ? 
“ Always,’ says Paul, ‘in prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving.’ 
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Now I think we can see just how the release fro 
anxiety is achieved. It comes along three lines. 

First, prayer sets things in true perspective. We 
are too near our own problems to estimate them 
correctly. Just as an artist, working on some 
wide canvas, has to stand back now and again and 
view it from a distance, so you and I, if we are to” 
keep our proportions right, have to stand back — 
occasionally from the noise and bustle of life, 
stand back into that healing silence which is the 
presence of the eternal God. ‘ At last,’ cried an old 
saint in an hour of victory, ‘at last I have made 
firm my staggering soul!’ That is what prayer 
does—steadies the jaded nerves, lifts the fevered 
spirit into a calmer, ampler air, makes a blessed” 
silence in the din of all life’s conflict, and makes you — 
sure (as nothing else can do) that the eternal God— 
who is the deep, central peace of the universe—is" 
your refuge, and that underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms. So prayer makes firm the staggering 
soul. It sets things in their true perspective. 


Breathe through the heats of our desire 
Thy coolness and Thy balm ; 

Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire ; 

Speak through the earthquake, wind, and fire, 
O still small voice of calm! 


Secondly, prayer achieves release from anxiety 
by bringing our will into line with God’s will. Am 1 
misreading the situation when I say that a major 
cause of the restless, unsatisfied feeling and of 
the frictions that spoil the soul’s serenity is simply 
this—that our will and God’s will are speaking 
with different voices? God’s will says, ‘ Do this’ ; 
and our personal inclinations say, ‘ No—do that !’ 
And, of course, that means dispeace and civil war 
within. But what happens in prayer is this—that 
we take our life, and deliberately put it under God’s 
command. We say ‘No’ to self, and ‘ Yes’ to 
God. In our own degree we do what Jesus did 
that dark night in the garden, when again and again 
He prayed the quiet, deliberate words, ‘ Not what 
I will, but what Thou wilt. To do that may 
mean some kind of Gethsemane for us, as it meant 
for Him ; but on the further side of such praying 
I think we shall always find—what Jesus found— 
a wonderful sense of release and liberation, and 
a serenity which the world is powerless to destroy. — 

In the third place, prayer achieves release from 
anxiety, not. only by putting things in true per- 
spective, not only by bringing our will into line 
with God’s will, but also by liberating within us new 
resources of power for handling the difficult business 
of living. Life is not easy to manage, and I dare 
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say we have all had days when we have felt hope- 
lessly inadequate for the task; and it is a nervy, 
anxious business confronting difficult situations 
with deficient interior reserves. At such times life 
is apt (as we say) to ‘ get on top of us’ ; and—like 
Isaiah, crying, ‘Woe is me, for I am undone’— 
we feel tragically ineffective and futile. But what 
happens when you pray—if it is true prayer—is 
this, that you are connecting yourself up with an 
unseen environment charged with creative power ; 
and down that connecting-line of prayer the infinite 
energies and resources of that unseen world come 
flowing, and are released into your own life: so 
that now—again like Isaiah—you can confront the 
hardest task, the most difficult situation, not indeed 
with a sense of self-sufficiency, but with a grateful 
knowledge of God’s adequacy, and can say, ‘ Here 
am I: send me!’ 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 

Spent in Thy presence will avail to make! 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take ; 
What parched grounds refresh, as with a shower!... 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others, that we are not always strong ; 

That we are ever overborne with care; 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy and strength and courage are with Thee ? 


Now look how Paul goes on. ‘So shall God’s 
peace keep guard over heart and mind.’ What a 
lovely phrase it is—God’s peace! It means the 
very peace that dwells in the heart of God Himself. 
Nothing less than that is the promise. And, says 
Paul, it shall ‘stand as sentry’ to your soul. The 
word he used was military ; and it must have had 
4 special force for his readers. For Philippi was a 
Roman colony, and there was a garrison in occupa- 
tion ; and these people had watched many a time 
the Roman soldiers mounting guard, and the 
sentinels patrolling the gates. That, says the 
Apostle, with his vivid imagination, is what the 
peace of God will do for you, once you really 
DOssess it in your heart. It will guard the gates. 
[t will hold the fort against every threatening 
intruder. 

If you accept that picture, then inner peace is 
4 very different thing from what many people 
magine. It does not mean escaping the battle. 
It does not mean a comfortable lotus-land to dwell 
n. It does not mean ‘O for the wings of a dove, 
‘or then would I fly away and be at rest!’ It does 
20t mean that the Christian, any more than any one 
Ise, is promised exemption from the troubles and 
lifficulties and disappointments of life. It does 
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not mean that. It certainly did not mean that for 
Paul, with his floggings and stonings and ship- 
wrecks and imprisonments, and the daily care of all 
those worrying churches. It did not mean that 
for Jesus, despised and rejected and cut off from 
the land of the living. No, not for a moment does 
it mean that in return for our prayers or piety God 
is going to deal out preferential treatment, or give 
us an easy passage through the troubles and tangles 
of life. But it does mean this far more glorious 
thing—that when troubles come, as come they 
must, the central citadel of your soul shall stand 
inviolate, for God Himself will garrison it, and 
God’s peace guard the door. 

Such is the victory of the God-centred life, and 
such its strong, ineffable serenity. It ‘ passeth all 
understanding,’ says Paul; it ‘surpasses all our 
dreams.’ You may have seen it, he means, on the 
face of a friend who has found it; you may have 
watched its transforming influence at work in one 
life here and another there; but you cannot 
realize its power or blessedness until you have it 
for your own possession. It surpasses all our 
dreams. 

Have we reached that stage yet, I wonder? I 
dare say there are a good many of us who would 
have to say that we have had hours when the 
peace of God was a reality, and then we have lost 
it again. Perhaps for days or months on end we 
possessed it : and then, disappointingly, it vanished 
from our grasp. Well, even our defeats can be of 
value, even our breakdowns of serenity can teach 
us something. This vital lesson they can teach us 
—that the peace of God is not something to be 
captured once and for all: it is something you 
have to recapture all over again every day. It is 
not achieved by one big, spectacular resolution. It 
is achieved by a daily re-surrender of your life to 
God. It is achieved by beginning every day, in 
the morning, with a new grip of the only Hand 
that can keep you safe. 

And that is why Paul closes with the words ‘ in 
Christ Jesus’—‘the peace of God shall guard 
heart and mind im Jesus.’ That is the ultimate 
secret—not fine resolutions, but contact with a 
dynamic, radiant Personality; not laborious 
efforts at self-improvement, but the transfiguring 
influence of a friendship with the noblest, strongest, 
most understanding Friend in all the world. If 
only we would start each day with Jesus, if only 
we would reach out every morning to clasp the hand 
of our Friend, the ever-old, ever-new miracle would 
happen once again, and our restless hearts find 
rest at last in the invincible peace of God. 
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Recent Wiblical RreBacofogy. : 


By THE REVEREND J. W. JAcK, D.D., GLENFARG, PERTHSHIRE. ; 


CuNEIFORM tablets, throwing a welcome light 
on historical conditions in the second and third 
milleniums B.c., are now being discovered in large 
numbers in Mesopotamia and Syria. The recent 
expedition to the Habur region, under Mr. M. E. L. 
Mallowan, has brought to light a Record Office at 
Chagar Bazar, containing seventy tablets, carefully 
stacked on flat trays of pottery, and inscribed with 
over 2200 lines of script. They date from 1900-1700 
B.c., and so far as deciphered at present appear to 
be accounts recording the receipt of wheat and 
barley from numerous farmers. At Brak, which 
lies about twenty-five miles south-east, Mr. 
Mallowan has discovered a vast Sumerian palace, 
erected about 2300 B.c., having a ground plan 
one hundred and sixty yards in length, and with a 
long range of dwelling-houses abutting on one end. 
In one of the houses was a private chapel, with a 
decorated semicircular clay altar in the corner. In 
the front face of the altar, in one of the middle 
panels, there was a small hole penetrating right 
through the altar into a secret chamber at the 
back. The purpose of the opening seems clear: 
it must have served as an oracle hole or speaking- 
tube, through which a priest in concealment behind 
could make his pronouncements. In the aperture 
was found a gold finger-ring—perhaps the price of 
some consultation. There is no evidence that the 
Israelites, even in the primitive stage of their 
history, ever resorted to deceptive divination of 
this nature. But the statement that Rachel ‘ went 


off to consult Yahweh’ (Gn 257%) certainly suggests — 


an oracle of some kind, and an interpreter like the 
Arab kahin, as also does the same expression in 
Ex 33” and elsewhere. Similarly, the early laws 
ordaining that certain cases were to be brought 
before God for decision (e.g. Ex 218 22f, etc.) 
imply an oracle, or at least a priest at a sanctuary 
to pronounce God’s will. We read also of a ‘ tere- 
binth of the oracle-giver’ (Gn 128, translated ‘ oak 
of Moreh’ in A.V.), where God is said to have 
spoken to Abram, and a ‘terebinth of the sooth- 
sayers’ (Jg 9°”, translated ‘ the plain of Meonenim ’ 
in A.V.). With the gradual rise of true religion in 
Israel under the teaching of the prophets, such early 
modes of seeking to discover God’s will were slowly 
abandoned, and in course of time were forbidden 
(cf. Mic 3°). 

In a previous article (Dec. 1936) we referred to 


the official correspondence of the Assyrian a 
during the Sargonic period (722-625 B.c.), consisting 
of 1471 tablets in cuneiform preserved in the British 
Museum. The publication of these by Professor 
Leroy Watermann has now been completed and 
gives us much valuable information bearing on the. 
Old Testament. With very few exceptions, they 
were discovered at Nineveh, having been sent there 
from various parts of the Assyrian empire and even’ 
far beyond it. The writer has gone through the 
whole of the correspondence, and would draw 
attention to the light which the Letters throw on, 
the Biblical record : 


4 
No. 48: The author of this letter says, ‘I lift up my 
hand (to God),’ and in No. 370 prayer is called the 
‘lifting up of our hands.’ Cf. Abram, Gn 1477; 
also Dn 12’, Rev 10°. A 

. 65: From the word used (‘adri’), we find that! 
the portion of the temple which constituted the 
private apartment of the god was a dark chamber 
(from the Assyrian word ‘ adévu’ =‘ to be dark’). 
This reminds us of the unlighted room whic 
constituted the ‘oracle’ in Solomon’s Temp 
(x K 61% 20 812). The private chambers of the 
gods in Egyptian temples were similar. ; 

. 67: We read here (also in. 119 and 706) of a revolt! 
in ‘Ebir-Ndri, which is equivalent to ‘“Eber- 

- hannahar (‘ Beyond the river’) in the Bible 
(cf. Jos 247, ‘ Your fathers dwelt in ‘Eber-hannahar 
in old time’; also Neh 27 ®, Ezr 4-7). At first 
the expression signified the land immediately 
west of the Euphrates, but by the time of the 
tablets it had come to include also Syria and 
Palestine. q 

. 108: Here an officer, Rab-mugi, is mentioned (also 
in 154, 843, 1217, 1343). He is to be identified 
no doubt, with ‘ Rab-mag’ of the Old Testament 
(cf. Jer 39% 1%), and appears to have been an 
official with a variety of activities, though his 
specific functions are not clear. ; 

. 186: We read of ‘ mothers who pour out libations 
to Enlil.’ (Cf. Jer 441%1%.) This letter seems © 
imply that certain murderers were arrested 1 
spite of the fact that they had taken refuge in the 
temple, and it thus illustrates 1 K 278-34. 

. 220: The name Sarai (‘ Sardi’) occurs as 
author of this communication (to the scribe of the 
palace): ‘ Your handmaid Sarai.’ Hence, con- 
sidering the date of the Letters, it can hardly be 
an earlier form of ‘ Sarah,’ as some scholars have 
supposed (cf. Gn 17!5), The fact is that 
termination -ai is an ancient Aramaic or Syriar 
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feminine (found also in Arabic and some cognate 
languages), while-a(h) is;the’equivalent Hebrew one. 

No. 255: Hammurabi (the king) is twice mentioned 
here as Ammurapi, which appears to have been the 
Assyrian pronunciation of the name, the3former 
being the Amorite. This leads to the identifica- 
tion of Hammurabi with Amraphel of Gn 14}, 
for bi=pil or ‘ phel’ in the cuneiform. 

No. 286: The name Mardukaé occurs (also in™”1456). 
Cf. Mordecai (Ezr 2?, etc.). 

No. 353: Here we find the title Rab-shaki (also in 
1451), proving the existence of an official with 
this designation, and hence confirming 2 K 181’, 
etc. His office was probably of a diplomatic and 
military nature. 

No. 404: Here ‘eyestones’ or ‘stones with eyes’ 
are mentioned (cf. Zec 3°). 

No. 599: The name Abivdme occurs as that of,a singer 
in Urzuhina. It is found in the Old Testament 
(cf. Nu 161-12, 1 K 1634, etc.), and corresponds to 
the Biblical Abram. In the other ‘form,4‘)Abra- 
ham,’ the # appears to have developed*from the 
long vowel d@. 

No. 632: Mention is made of tribute from Judah 
(probably during Manasseh’s reign), of which the 
Book of Kings (2 K 21) and the Book of Chronicles 
(2 Ch 33) give no hint. 

No. 633: Here we read of Halbishu, ‘ the Samaritan,’ 
who lived in Gozan (cf. 2 K 17°), and of other 
individuals bearing Israelite names (Paltiah and 
Neriah, which have Yahweh terminations). In 
No. 1009 we have also mention made of Samaritans 
(Samirnat) serving in the Assyrian army. The 
reference in these cases must be to the members of 
the Israelitish captivity of 722 B.c. (2 K 17), 
In No. 1201 we read of tribute grain received from 
the Samaritans, but here the correspondent 
evidently means the mixed population settled in 
Samaria after the deportation (2 K 174). 

No. 771: Here we find the words ‘ the plant of life he 
(the king) has put to our nostrils.’ Cf. Ezk 817, a 
text hitherto obscure. 

No. 1041: This letter speaks of messengers sent to 
Judah (Bit-Iaudi, ‘House of Judah’). The 
reference may be to the incident in Is 39, where we 
read of Merodach-baladan sending a message to 
King Hezekiah. 


The whole of the tablets bear eloquent witness 
to a far-seeing systematic effort to keep cities, 
provinces, and even the remotest outposts in vital 
touch with the capital. As most of them called for 
replies, thousands of important texts must still be 
buried in the rubbish heaps of ancient Assyria. 

The excavations at Lachish (now under the 
control of Mr. Lankester Harding since the lamented 
death of Mr. J. L. Starkey) have shown that the 
city experienced a widespread conflagration in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century B.c. This con- 
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clusion is evident from the large amount of ashes 
and burnt remains in this layer, combined with 
the fact that many pieces of imported Mycenean 
vases and Avgean incised ware, as well as a scarab 
of Rameses 1. (1301-1234 B.c.), were found there. 
It seems possible to reach a more precise date for 
the conflagration from the bowl (in twenty-five 
fragments, now put together), the discovery of 
which we mentioned in a previous article, and which 
is inscribed on both sides in Egyptian hieratics. 
The text is very imperfect, but relates to deliveries 
of wheat, evidently for tax purposes, and bears 
three dates all in the fourth year of some Pharaoh. 
As the fragments were found in the burnt layer, 
the conflagration must have taken place that year 
or shortly after. It is clear that the Pharaoh in 
question could not be Rameses 1. (for, as Albright 
has pointed out, the city was certainly not destroyed 
at the beginning of this monarch’s reign of sixty- 
seven years), but must be one of his successors. 
All the facts seem to point to his immediate suc- 
cessor, Merenptah (1234-1224 B.c.). According to 
this Pharaoh’s triumph stele, he invaded Palestine 
in his fourth or fifth year (1230 or 1229 B.c.), when 
he ‘ destroyed Israel,’ took Gezer and other cities, 
and reduced ‘ Kharu’ (z.e. the southern parts), to 
submission. Was the destruction of Lachish at this 
time due to his campaign? We know that Gezer 
and Lachish were closely associated in government 
as well as in art and culture, and the devastation 
of the former would naturally involve the latter. 
At all events, Lachish was in Kharu, and would 
probably be included in the invasion. It is not 
unlikely, indeed, that the destruction of other 
cities also (cf. Debir, e.g.), which seems to have 
occurred towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
was the result of this Pharaoh’s ruthless campaign. 
According to some archeologists, it was caused by 
the Israelite entry or Conquest, which they are 
inclined to place at this later date on the ground 
that such cities show no material traces of Israelite 
settlement earlier than this. But if there be no 
such recognizable traces before Merenptah’s time— 
and this, to say the least, is very doubtful—due 
regard must be had to the slow process of assimila- 
tion that went on. The Israelites, who had only 
been used to a nomadic or pastoral existence, 
could not adopt city life or ways within a single 
generation, but, like all desert tribes under similar 
circumstances, required one or two centuries to 
make any effective settlement in the land, especi- 
ally in some centres where Canaanite or Egyptian 
influences were strong. This is evident from the 
pottery alone, which did not assume a distinctively 
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Hebrew type until the time of David and Solomon. 
Moreover, Merenptah’s invasion was no mere idle 
boast. As early as his third year, we find (according 
to Papyrus Anastasi III.) a well, a fortress, and a 
city in Palestine all named after him ; and that the 
subjugation of Gezer must have caused him con- 
siderable trouble, and perhaps a siege, is apparent 
from his subsequent title, ‘The Binder of Gezer.’ 
No record of his campaign, it is true, remains in the 
Biblical record, but it must be remembered that 
there is no mention there of other historical events, 
even greater, such as the invasion of Palestine by 
the ‘Sea Peoples,’ the occupation of the Shephelah 
by the Philistines, or the burning of Gezer in 
Solomon’s time. 

The excavations which were begun over a year 
ago by Mr. P. L. O. Guy at Tell Kudadi, near the 
mouth of the Auja or Yarkon river, two or three 
miles north of Jaffa, are being continued by Dr. 
E. L. Sukenik, of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 
The ¢ell measures some fifty by twenty-five metres, 
is about nine metres high, and at the present day 
has on it a lighthouse and a small war memorial. 
‘It is the most interesting small site I have visited, 
says Mr. Guy. The opening-up of it may add an 
important contribution to Old Testament study, 
for not only did the boundary of the tribe of Dan 
pass near here (Jos 19**), but it was probably to 
this very spot that the wood for the building of the 
First and Second Temples was brought from Tyre 
and Sidon (cf. 1 K 5°, Ezr 37). The neighbouring 
haven of Joppa was a dangerous one owing to low 
sunken rocks, and it was often impossible to approach 
it, whereas here floats were able to come with ease 
close up to the bank. The remains of a building, 
evidently a fortress, containing a number of rooms, 
have been unearthed. The walls, which were of 
dressed sandstone, still stand about four and a half 
metres high, and appear to have been surmounted 
by a tower. According to the potsherds, the 
structure dates from about 1000 B.c. As there 
are walls running in various directions, showing 
different types of masonry, as well as indications 
of two conflagrations, the place must have under- 
gone successive changes in the course of time. 
Further reports will no doubt give us more definite 
information. 

Dr. Nelson Glueck, who has been making explora- 
tions recently in the land of Ammon, has been 
able to fix the northern boundary of the Nabatzan 
kingdom. Judging from the sherds found on the 
surface, he is of opinion that a line drawn from 
about the north end of the Dead Sea, and running 
east through Madeba to the desert, would mark 
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the boundary jefe-~ North of this lay thedAmmmoniaill 


kingdom, whose territory was one of the richest in 
Transjordan. Here he has examined many of the 
strongly built circular towers or fortresses, with 
which the land is dotted. These towers have 
immense walls composed of great flint blocks, — 
and some of them adjoin rectangular structures 
built in the same massive style. At some places” 
there are several of these complexes grouped — 
together, but there does not seem to have been any 
outer city-wall surrounding any of the groups, nor 
are such walls to be found on most of the Ammonite 
sites. In the past, investigators have assigned 
these buildings variously to the Megalithic, late 
Neolithic, Chalcolithic, and Early Bronze periods, — 
but Dr. Glueck, on the basis of the pottery found, 
places their erection in the Early Iron Age (x200- 
1100 B.c.), and regards the Ammonite civilization ” 
at this period as an advanced one, with a flourishing © 
state and an intensive system of agriculture. — 
Probably Dr. Glueck’s dating will not be considered — 
as final by all archeologists, seeing that more than 
surface exploration is required to reach certainty. — 
Many sherds get removed in course of time, others 
are buried deep, others are worn to dust through 
centuries of ploughing, while all traces of others are 
cleared away by successive building on the same 
sites. 
Large numbers of ‘ toggle-pins’ (so-called) have 
been dug up in the course of time in Palestine and 
neighbouring regions. These are long thick pins 
(made of bronze, bone, silver, gold, or other © 
material), having a round hole through them some 
distance from the top or even quite near the middle. 
Though not mentioned in the Bible, such pins 
must have been common among the early Hebrews. 
Recently Mr. E. Henschel-Simon has made re- 
searches into the use and origin of them. He 
comes to the conclusion that they were not hairpins 
as some archeologists suggest, but that with a few 
exceptions—such as the Mesopotamian ones, which 
were possibly used as a kind of stiletto—they we 
intended for fastening garments. A string was’ 
kept tied to the hole, and after insertion of the pin 
through both edges of the garment, the string was 
wound several times round the two projecti 
ends, so as to keep the pin in position. The ear! 
specimens, he finds, come from Mesopotamia 
and Kish) as early as c. 3400-3100 B.c. Consider- 
able numbers, dating about five hundred years laters 
have been found in northern Mesopotamia, especi- 
ally at Tepe Gawra and Tepe Giyan, and others of 
still later time in Palestine and various countries 
surrounding the Mediterranean. All the pre-Hykse 
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types (two of which have been found at Megiddo) they were a popular object of daily use, but the 
form a more or less homogeneous group, and appear Hyksos type seems to have had no immediate 
to have had a common origin, no doubt Mesopo- connexion with the Mesopotamian, but may have 
tamian (Tepe Gawra), with possibly one centre of had a Caucasian origin. After the expulsion of the 
manufacture, though some specimens in the founda- Hyksos from Palestine, these pierced pins lived on, 
tion deposit at Byblos are probably of Caucasian though reduced in numbers, and by the time of the 
origin. A new wave of toggle-pins appeared in Early Iron Age they had disappeared and become 
Palestine with the Hyksos. During this period — replaced by the fibula. 


oo 2 


jn (Be Sludy. 


Wirginibus Querisque. for his successor, Dr. Lang, ‘O Lord, give thy 
: servant judgment.’ It was a good prayer. I think 


A Wise Wish. 2 : 
his prayer has been answered, and that his successor 
By THE REVEREND CHAS. M. HEeppurn, B.D., . : : . 
has been able to decide with wisdom in many 
Movutin, PITLOCHRY. . : 
: i : : < complex and difficult things. 
And God said, Ask what I shall give thee.’—1 K 3). In our own smaller affairs as well, that is a 


Nort long ago, as no doubt you know, there was a__ gift that we allneed. In order to keep to the straight 
wedding, a royal wedding, between King Farouk © path and to do what is right, we must know what is 
of Egypt and the lady who is now Queen Farida. right or wrong. But God has given us that power 
Farida, was not her former name, but one specially without our asking. He has put a still, small voice 
chosen for her by her husband. It is said to mean within us, which we call Conscience. I am sure 
‘the unique one.’ So it was quite a natural name we can catch it whispering sometimes, ‘ This is 
to choose, since any man who loves his wife thinks right,’ or ‘ That is wrong.’ Of course we must not 
there is no one quite like her in all the world. regard our conscience as one boy did. Asked what 
Farouk’s own name, however, has a meaning too, conscience was, he replied, naming a friend of his, 
‘the one who distinguishes between right and ‘Conscience is a wee thing inside me what tells 
wrong.’ A fitting name for a king indeed, for it me when Willie Smith’s done wrong.’ A very 
is a king’s duty to try to do right and avoid wrong. convenient sort of conscience no doubt. Ah, but 
It reminds us exactly, does it not, of another ourconscience isn’t meant to be the traffic-controller 
king, one of the wisest kings of all time. I mean for Willie Smith, it’s the traffic-controller for our- 
Solomon. One night Solomon had a dream, and he selves, to warn us when we may go wrong. 
dreamt that God said, ‘ Ask what I shall give thee.’ And, remember, there is always One who is 
And what did he ask? What would we have asked? _ even surer than our own Conscience, Some One who 
Riches, and honour, and high position? Or long was sent by God to be the Conscience of the world. 
life, perhaps? No, Solomon asked none of these Sometimes we may be a little uncertain about our 
things. ‘Give thy servant, he said, ‘an under- own conscience. It may not be speaking very 
standing heart to judge thy people, that I may clearly. Sowhatcanwedo? Here is what we should 
discern between good and bad: for who is able do, check our conscience by His. Ask what He 
to judge this thy so great people?’ A great wish, would say, or what He would do. So we shall not 
wasn’t it? And God gave him his wish. And _ distinguish wrongly. Because the Lord Jesus 
Solomon became a very wise ruler, distinguishing Himself is The Truth. Anything He ever said, and 
between right and wrong. Also as a result his anything He ever did, couldn’t be wrong. You 
country flourished in his reign, remember, for instance, how He once said, ‘ Ye 
Now, that power of judging aright is one of the have heard that it hath been said, thou shalt love 
best gifts a person could have, especially one who thy neighbour and hate thine enemy: but J say 
has much authority and may need to make impor- unto you, love your enemies, bless them that curse 
tant decisions. It is said that the late Archbishop you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
of Canterbury, Dr. Davidson, prayed in this wise them that despitefully use you and persecute you.’ 


; 
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And our hearts tell us that He is right, for forgive- 
ness is right and revenge is wrong. So when we 
are in any doubt whatever, we can confidently turn 
to Him, because He can distinguish perfectly 
between right and wrong. 


H.M.V.—A Record of Your Own. 


By THE REVEREND A. BEAGHEN, EAst MOLESEY, 
SURREY. 


‘This is the record.’—1 Jn 5". 


There is a new sort of automatic machine in big 
Stores and on the Pier at the seaside that you talk 
into and get a record of your voice and what you 
said. You first put in your sixpence and then your 
voice. You talk into it for three minutes and a 
record comes out at the other end which you can 
take home. You can get your little talk ready 
before you go into the box or you can just chatter 
anything you like or you can say your favourite 
piece of poetry. Or you could speak a message to 
Mummy or Daddy or some one far away. You can 
take your record and put it on the gramophone at 
home, and you could speak to yourself, or you could 
send the record to Uncle Bill in Canada and say 
‘Thank you’ for the present he sent you last birth- 
day. There was quite a small crowd waiting to 
make records when I went to make mine. It was 
great fun putting it on the gramophone when I got 
home and asking the children to listen. It sounded a 
bit cracky and weak, but it was me speaking right 
enough. I think it is a great invention! But sup- 
pose we had a record taken of everything we said. 
We should hold back a bit when we were asked a 
straight question we didn’t want to answer, about 
the bat we picked up that wasn’t ours and which had 
got itself broken somehow, and which we had put 
away in a quiet spot where it wouldn’t be discovered. 
We should have something to keep us quieter when 
we wanted to make a big noise about the way we 
were being treated, and how unfair it was! 

Isn’t it true that we are making a record all 
the time, not only by the words that come trooping 
from our lips but by the things we do and the way 
we do them. We are making a record that will be 
* heard one day, believe me! It should make us feel 
that we ought to be watching very carefully what 
is going on it. There is a record we make when 
we do our work at school and at home. Some boys 
and girls don’t like work. It’s a fact! They get 
into the habit of thinking that work is what every- 
body tries to dodge if they can, and the result is 
they find lessons terribly hard and irksome. A 
good prayer when you get up in the morning is, 
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‘Dear God and Father help me to love my work 
to-day.’ Try it and see what a difference it makes. 
Then there is the record you are making by the 
way you do things. There is the nice way of doing 
what you are told and there is the other way. You 
know, when Mummy calls, ‘ Come along, time for 
bed,’ she loves to hear a voice say cheerfully, ‘ Yes, 
Mum,’ and to hear a couple of small feet begin 
to move AT ONCE. The ‘other way’ is the 
growly way: ‘ Wait a minute,’ ‘Can’t come now,’ 
‘O bother’ way; and the record it makes is a 
scratchy, unmusical one that nobody wants to hear. 
Oh yes, we are making a record! And I wonder 
whether you have ever realized that we make a — 
record when we speak to God in our prayers. God 
wants to hear our voices, singing to Him as the 
birds sing to Him, and speaking to Him when we 
pray together at school or in church or when we 
talk to Himalone. A little girl wrote to her Mummy 
the other day from school and told her she spoke _ 
to God each day when they had a quiet time: and ~ 
she said she had told another little girl about 
‘ talking to God,’ asking for His help when lessons 
were hard or when she felt unhappy. You can see. 
how lovely a record like that must be. 

And we might turn the record round because on 
the other side God has made a record for us to 
listen to. His Voice is Jesus speaking to us and 
telling us that God, His Father and ours, is Love, _ 
and that He wants all the world to come to Him 
for forgiveness and help. You can hear His voice 
speaking to you any time you like, and happy the © 
boy or girl who has said, ‘ Lord Jesus, I am listening; 
I am coming to You to be Yours for ever.’ It is 
when you do that that you don’t find it hard to 
be kind and unselfish and gentle and loving. His 
joy finds its way into your voice too. The old 
grumble goes away and the new note of ‘ Thank 
you for everything’ comes in. I am told that 
blind people listen for ‘the smile in the voice” 
since they cannot see it. Jesus puts the smile in 
your voice because He puts joy in your heart. There 
is no need then to be afraid of the record. It will 
be H.M.V. recording ! 


The CGristian Year. 
SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 
Guerdon of Faith. 


‘ For indeed we that are in this tabernacle do groan, 
being burdened.’—2 Co 54 (R.V.). 


A man may groan and yet be blessed. ‘ We are 
of good courage,’ St. Paul says a little later. He 
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does not say, ‘ We shall be of good courage.’ He 
says it without an If or a But, as he has previously 
simply said, ‘ We groan.’ A man can have good 
confidence only at a time and in a place where he 
groans. In the shadows of a great darkness, in 
the immediate presence of sad and dreary situations 
where anxiety closes our eyes and ties our hands, 
precisely there a man may have hope and be of 
good courage. 

Paul is saying something even more remarkable 
in our text. He says that if we know the real 
reason for our groaning, we may be of good courage, 
even while we are groaning. 

He mentions first a mistaken diagnosis of the 
cause of our groaning. We see, he is saying, that 
our whole so-called life, with everything that 
belongs to it, even the things that are great and 
important and dear to us, is like a tabernacle. It 
is being erected only to be taken down sooner or 
later. It is like a hut, as Luther has translated it. 
It denotes transitoriness. There is a beautiful 
poem by Johann Peter Hebel on Transitoriness in 
which he says: ‘ Whatever comes, comes young 
and gay,’ but all glides silently toward old age and 
finds an end. There is no standing still. Do you 
not hear the brook’s unceasing chatter ? Will not 
the stars forever twinkle through the nights? It 
seems that nothing moyes, and yet all things do 
move and pass away. 

We are afraid of life’s breakdown. For even if 
it is only a tabernacle, it is in many respects a 
comfortable dwelling-place. Even if there is much 
to life which is not desirable, we are afraid of the 
hand which threatens it and which points out to us 
that we have here no abiding city. We feel almost 
like a man who is being robbed of his garments in 
the cold of winter. Here a piece is taken and there 
another of the things we admire and love. Nothing 
is left except a Nay. 

May not our silent and audible groaning and all 
our problems and laments be reduced to this one 
cause, that we are disquieted by this large Nay 
which rules our life? We have seen the truth of 
our life, in one way or another, and its truth is 
death. And now Paul makes a very bold assertion. 
He tells us: You are groaning, and think you 
know its cause. But you do not know it. You 
are mistaken about yourself. You must learn to 
know yourself. Yes, indeed, the meaning of what 
you call life is death. But the meaning of death 
is true life. You are wanting this true life; you 
are in search of it. You have lost it; but you 
have not forgotten it. It escapes you; and still 
you are aware that it exists. You are putting 
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forth much effort in this and that and the other 
things ; but you want the true life. It is within 
you although you are not one with it. 

Here is the cause of our groaning. The real 
source of our problems and groans is not the transi- 
toriness of our life ; their reason is the fact that it 
has not yet appeared what we shall be. 

Yes, the way to life leads through death; not 
only through what we call death—finally also this, 
to be sure—but through an extended cancellation, 
removal, limitation, and discarding of what we call 
life. True life begins where everything ends. It 
is not death that is painful, but that we do not 
yet live. 

Yes, life is a play in which we score no abiding 
values. But are we not hard pressed by our insight 
that we are only playing at life? Would we not 
take pleasure in this play, if we were not aware of 
something else? For a time we may enjoy playing at 
merchant, and minister, and doctor, church, school, 
and state, or being genteel and educated. But 
the cause of our pain is our knowledge that some- 
thing should be happening and that there ought to 
be some real accomplishment totally distinct from 
the best that we can do, and in fact do, even in 
our best efforts. The cause of our anxiety is not 
the Nay but the Yea which has been pronounced 
over us, even before the Nay has come over us. 
Why is it that we do not surrender our life in a dull 
and stupid resignation to this Nay and Nothing ? 
We cannot do it because we know the Yea to be 
the first and original word of our life; and now 
that we know it, now that it has come over us as 
the final and abiding fact of our life, we must suffer 
from it. See, here is the cause of our groaning, 
Paul is saying: ‘ We long to be clothed upon with 
our habitation which is from heaven.’ 

God has begun to trouble us with an anxious 
restlessness. Paul himself says: ‘Now he that 
has wrought us for this very thing is God, who 
gave unto us the earnest of the Spirit.’ Here 
indeed is the Spirit—our indissoluble communion 
with God; our unquenchable remembrance of 
eternal life; our uncancelled expectancy of it; 
its creative power; and because we have them, 
therefore we groan while we are in our tabernacle, 
Paul is saying. 

If we have heard and understood this, then we 
can perhaps understand a little more. Paul is 
saying: Because it is God who has wrought us for 
this that we must groan in this present life, there- 
fore our groaning is not done without good con- 
fidence. For the man who understands himself 
and therefore knows also that God is the cause of 
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his groaning, has gained an insight which will make 
him confident in his greatest and deepest sorrow. 
He sees death in the light of life. He understands 
the necessity of death, and transitoriness, and Nay. 
Their purpose is to make room for life. As they 
do their appointed work, true life is drawing nigh ; 
and we come near our goal of being clothed upon 
without habitation which is from heaven. The 
mortal must be swallowed up of immortality ; and 
it is being swallowed up; and to this end that 
which is mortal must die. 

Who among us knows this also? We have a 
bare inkling of it ; and therefore we have difficulty 
in grasping what Paul has told us. And we can 
grasp it still less that he was really and truly 
confident in a world where we cannot be confident ; 
that he did not become a hermit with his insights ; 
that he did not lock himself up with a few chosen 
disciples; that he did not rest, but lived, and 
fought, and suffered, and fell, and rose again, and 
triumphed with these insights, and filled the world, 
this dreary world of death with his victorious deeds, 
and set it in motion to God’s glory. 

Such confidence transcends our horizon. Once 
again we may see what Christ, Christ crucified, 
meant to Paul. He testifies to have seen in Him 
the crisis of the times ; a thrust through the most 
fearful Nay to a most glorious Yea ; the closing of 
a so-called life in death and the appearance of true 
life from beyond death; he saw every little light 
extinguished and a new large light rise out of the 
darkness. He saw men without God; and then 
he saw God as He is turning to men: God with us, 
Immanuel. From this vantage-point Paul looked 
at life. He saw why we groan. He saw the 
building from God. He saw that the tabernacle 
must be taken down. He understood that he must 
be well pleased with what made him also shudder 
most. He groaned; and yet he was of good 
courage. He had a vision of the Resurrection.} 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 


St. Peter’s Memories of Holy Week 
and Eastertide. 


By THE Rev. ARTHUR KinG, M.A., THE PARSONAGE, 
THURCROFT. 
tT P55, 47, 3%, 221-25, 52, 
A striking fact about the Epistles of the New 


Testament is that in them we find very few references 
to the various events of our Lord’s earthly ministry, 


_’ K. Barth and E. Thurneysen, Come Holy” Spirit, 
268. 
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or indeed, to the actual statements that He made. 
This is especially noticeable in the writings of St. 
Paul. But in the First Epistle of St. Peter there de 
seem to be a number of references to some of the 
actual happenings of Holy Week and of the great 
‘Forty Days’ that followed, and it seems likely 
that as he drew together his material, St. Peter’s — 
mind consciously or unconsciously went back te 
five of the main scenes of Holy Week and Easter- 
tide : 


. The Footwashing in the Upper Room. 
. The Garden of Gethsemane. 

. The Palace of Caiaphas. 

. The Cross of Calvary. 

. The Sea of Tiberias. 


1. The Footwashing in the Upper Room. In’) 
1 P 55(R.V.) there is the injunction, ‘ Yea, all of you 
gird yourselves with humility.’ The verb that is used — 
here in the original (éyxouBacacGe) is an interesting 
one ; for as Dr. A. J. Mason has pointed out: ‘The — 
substantive derived from the uncommon word not | 
elsewhere found in Biblical Greek is said to have 
been the name given to a sort of apron or overall 
worn by slaves—perhaps for the protection of their 
clothing while at work.’ One cannot but feel that 
as the Apostle was pleading with the converts of 
Asia Minor to put away their pride and daily to 
gird themselves with the garment of humility, his 
mind was going back to the night before the first 
Good Friday ; when their Master and Lord had 
taken a towel and had girded Himself with it before 
He washed the feet of His disciples. St. Peter could 
not possibly forget that Maundy Thursday, for he 
had hesitated to allow his master to do so humble 
a task for him; and had received an answer that 
could not be forgotten—‘ What I do thou knowest — 
not now ; but thou shalt understand hereafter’ (Jn 
13”). Surely it was with that picture in his mind 
of the Lord girded with the towel and engaged in 
doing the work of a slave that he pleaded with the — 
converts of Asia Minor to ‘ gird’ themselves with 
humility ? 

2. The Garden of Gethsemane. There is another of 
his exhortations in this Epistle that makes one feel 
that his mind was reverting to the events of H 
Week ; and that occurs in 1 P 4’, ‘ Be sober, 
watch dinib prayer. It looks as if he was thinki ng 
of that dark hour in Gethsemane when the Lord 
had said to the three: ‘ Abide ye here, and watch,’ 
and again to him personally, ‘ Simon, sleepest thou ?- 
Couldest thou not watch one hour? Watch and 
pray.’ In Gethsemane he had failed; and soon 
afterwards, in the High Priest’s Palace he failed 
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again in the presence of the servants on the house- 
hold staff. It shows us that the shame caused by 
that failure in the Garden and in the Palace never 
left him, and was never concealed by him in later 
years. And those who know from their own bitter 
experience that failure to make time each day for 
private prayer and meditation results inevitably in 
failure in unexpected crises to bear the witness 
that they ought—they will be the first to understand 
why St. Peter twice in his short Epistle bids them 
keep their ‘ Quiet Times’ each day, as he pleads 
with them to ‘be sober and watch unto prayer’ 
(x P 4”), and again, to ‘ be sober’ and ‘ watchful’ 
(x P 58). . 

3. The Palace of Caiaphas. Another familiar 
charge in this Epistle is in 1 P 39: ‘ Not rendering 
evil for evil, or reviling for reviling, but contrariwise 
blessing’ ; which reminds the reader of something 
that comes in the previous chapter, ‘ Who, when he 
was reviled, reviled not again’ (1 P 275). Here once 
more, one feels that St. Peter’s mind was back again 
in the scenes of Holy Week that were witnessed in 
the High Priest’s Palace, for he ‘ had followed Him 
afar off, even within and was . . . warming himself 
in the light of the fire’ He could not forget that 
majestic silence that he had watched the Lord 
maintain when those false witnesses so cruelly dis- 
torted what He had actually said. ‘ Answerest 
thou nothing ?’ Cajaphas had asked in his bullying 
way; but Jesus ‘held His peace, and answered 
nothing.’ And His accusers knew as well as He 
that such perversions of the truth did not deserve 
an answer. And if, as is quite likely, this Epistle 
was written about the time that Nero was begin- 
ning to throw the blame of the burning of Rome 
upon the Christians as Tacitus says that he did, then 
we can readily imagine that elsewhere false accusa- 
tions were already being made against the Christians 
in those anxious years. St. Peter wanted them to 
know how to control themselves when Nero’s officers 

told their poisoned stories. He would have those 
early Christians do as their Lord had done in the 
Palace of Caiaphas. For He, ‘ when He was reviled, 
reviled not again’ ; and St. Peter’s charge to them 
was not to render ‘evil for evil, or reviling for 
reviling, but contrariwise, blessing.’ 
4. The Cross of Calvary. This Epistle, more 
perhaps than any other, bids Christians in affliction 
to remember and to draw strength from the fact 
that Christ their Lord has suffered as well (x P 14, 
318, 44, 418, 51). And so it was only natural that St. 
Peter’s mind was constantly going back to Calvary. 
The passage that lays most emphasis on the Cross 
in this Epistle is 1 P 27, The striking feature 
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about this passage is that in it St. Peter constantly 
speaks of Christ in terms of the ‘ Suffering Servant.’ 


v. “Did no sin’; cf. Is 53°, ‘Had done no 
violence.’ 

v.3 “Reviled not again’ ; cf. Is 537, ‘ Opened 
not his mouth.’ 

v.“4 “ Bare our sins’; cf. Is 53°, ‘ Bruised for 
our iniquities.’ 

v.24 “By whose stripes ye were healed’; 
cf. Is 53°,‘ With his stripes we are healed.’ 

v.5 “ Astray like sheep’ ; cf. Is 53°, ‘Like sheep 
have gone astray.’ 


And from the speeches in the Acts we gather that 
it was a common habit of the early preachers of the 
Cross to assert that Christ was the true ‘ Suffering 
Servant’ of God (the best example is in Ac 876-40). 
But this method of interpretation was not one that 
they had invented themselves. For on the final 
journey to Jerusalem our Lord had spoken of His 
Death as a ‘ ransom for many, a phrase that seems 
to refer back to Is 5314, ‘ justify many,’ and Is 53}, 
‘bare the sin of many.’ And at the Institution of 
the Holy Communion the very same words from 
Is 53 appear to have been in the Lord’s mind at 
the giving of the Cup. Also shortly after this the 
Lord is reported to have interpreted His Death in 
the language of Is 5312 (‘And was numbered with the 
transgressors’). We may well believe that this 
habit that He had of interpreting His Death in 
terms of the language of Is 53 made a deep impres- 
sion on St. Peter’s mind. For when he preached 
about the Cross (cf. Ac 333 18 26 R.V.), or when 
he wrote about it, he used the same method 
himself. 

5. The Sea of Tiberias. But St. Peter did not 
only recall the lessons that he had learned in the 
Upper Room, the Garden of Gethsemane, the Palace 
of Caiaphas, and at the Cross of Calvary, for in 1 P 5? 
there are five very significant words of his: ‘ Tend 
the flock of God. Here, one feels, is a direct 
reminiscence, not of Holy Week, but of the great 
‘ Forty Days’ that followed the Resurrection of the 
Lord. ‘ Tend the flock of God’ writes the Apostle 
to the clergy of the scattered congregations in Asia 
Minor. His mind, surely, had gone back to that 
never-to-be-forgotten morning on the shore of the 
Sea of Tiberias, when the Risen Christ had prepared 
a meal for the hungry fishermen, and had spoken 
especially to Simon Peter. Three times the heart- 
searching question, ‘Lovest thou me?’ had been 
put; and three times there had been given to 
Simon the solemn charge— Feed my lambs: tend 
my sheep: feed my sheep.’ So the Risen ‘ Shepherd 
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and Bishop’ (1 P 2%) had spoken to St. Peter ; 
and he could not forget. 

Easter, amongst many other lessons that it con- 
tained, had always one of great significance for 
St. Peter; it spoke to him of Christ’s way of forgive- 
ness. Our way of forgiving others is often very cold 
and harsh: we are still, in far too many cases, like 
Parson Collins in Pride and Prejudice, who, in a 
letter about two young people who had acted 
foolishly, wrote: ‘ You ought certainly to forgive 
them, as a Christian, but never to admit them in 
your sight, or allow their names to be mentioned in 
your hearing.’ But the forgiveness of the Risen 
Saviour is of quite a different kind. His forgiveness 
restores the penitent to the old relationships that 
had obtained before his fall. To him He says in 
words of grace that never fail to touch the hearts 
of men— Tend my sheep ; take up once more your 
work for Me.’ No wonder that St. Peter, who had 
been so graciously forgiven and restored to active 
service in the fellowship of Christ’s Church, handed 
on to others the same gracious words that the Risen 
Lord had spoken to him—‘ Tend the flock’; no 
wonder that he began his Epistle with that glorious 
burst of praise—‘ Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to his great 
mercy hath begotten us again unto a living hope 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead’ 
(1 P 1%). So he passed on to others those memories 
of Holy Week and Eastertide that meant so much 
to him. 


FourTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The Discipline of Freedom. 
‘ Take my yoke upon you.’—Mt 11?°, 


Religion of any kind involves the acceptance of a 
discipline, a restraint. Perhaps that is why there 
are so many people in the world to-day who will 
have nothing to do with religion at all. These are 
the people who go about demanding freedom from 
all the restrictions of the past. Why shouldn’t we 
please ourselves? Why shouldn’t we go in for 
the football pools, if we want to? It’s no one’s 
business but our own. This kind of plaint is still 
very often heard, but already it has a rather old- 
fashioned sound. To-day another note is being 
heard, and ever more loudly. There are now large 
numbers of people who, from the cumulative dis- 
tresses of our time, have heard a new call to dis- 
cipline. They have adopted an attitude that is 
essentially religious, though it is not usually Chris- 
tian. They want to put themselves under orders 
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and to be told what to do. They want to be 
privates in an army that is on the march. f 
In that march they find their freedom. In 
Germany, Italy, India, and Japan—to name but a 
few instances—nationalist leaders are offering men 
freedom through the service of their national ideals. 
Often, indeed, those ideals become almost personified 
into national gods. What says the Church to such 
things? It is the Christian criticism of all these 
movements that the only freedom they can offer 
is an imperfect one, because they are based upon | 
the service of limited ideals and objectives. If 
freedom can only be achieved through service, we 
may well ask ourselves the question, ‘ Whose 
service is perfect freedom?’ The familiarity of 
the words gives us the Christian answer. It is not 
enough to say, like Wilhelm Hauer, ‘ We belong to” 
the number of those Germans to whom nothing is 
more sacred than the unity of Germany, and we © 
are ready to sacrifice everything for it. But one 
thing we will not do: we will not betray the German 
genius, for we know that thereby we should betray 
the nation and the empire.’ Nor is it enough to 
think, as perhaps we are tempted to do, ‘Nothing 
is more sacred to us than the future of our families, . 
of the children who give life its purpose and its 
joy.’ No, there is One who is ‘God and Father 
of all, who is above all and through all and in all’ 
From Him all fatherhood derives its nature and 
every nation receives its peculiar gift. His service 
is perfect freedom. 5 
As William Law put it: ‘If religion commands 
us to live wholly unto God, and do all to His glory, 
it is because every other way is living wholly against 
ourselves, and will end in our own shame and 
confusion of face.’ It is only by the restraint of 
discipleship that we can come to the freedom of 
sons. It is only by the way of the Cross that we 
can come to the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. Viewed in this context, Christ’s words have 
a deeper meaning: ‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I 
am meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden 
is light.’ 
It is almost needless to say that these verses 
are of a type that is very often criticised by those 
who attack Christianity. Men say that it is obvious 
from such verses that religion is only a means of 
escaping from the hard facts of life into a world of 
dreams where wishes all come true. 
The sentimental interpretation of Christianity is 
a wrong one. Christianity is not a cruise: it is a 
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pilgrimage. The sentimental interpretation of these 
verses is also a wrong one. They do not call us to 
escape from life, but to face it; to face it in the 
right way. To beara yoke is not to escape a burden. 
It is to learn to carry it properly. Any one who has 
been on a walking tour knows the difference in 
comfort between a cheap rucksack and one that is 
properly fitted with a frame, adjusted to the back 
and hips. With one, the contents may be quite 
light, but they are always rubbing one’s back and 
making one hot between the shoulder-blades. With 
the other, the weight is properly distributed over the 
whole body ; we can carry twice as much without 
feeling the strain. So it is with the yoke of Christ. 
It enables us to carry twice as big a burden and not 
to feel the strain. All men have burdens to bear. 
Some feel that they will carry theirs better with the 
yoke of Hitler or of Marx. But Christ says to us: 
Take My yoke; you will find that it fits easily: 
when you wear it, the big burdens seem light. 

Christianity has this strength because it is a 
religion of the Incarnation, of God who made the 
world, and of God who is our Brother, who ‘ trod 
the path before us, and trod it perfectly to the end.’ 
We have to face the difficulties of life. Jesus has 
faced them. We have to face the sorrows of life. 
Jesus faced them too: He was not ashamed to be 
seen weeping. We have to die. Jesus died too. 
Our God is One who was not afraid to be defeated, 
who was great enough to die. As Chesterton once 
finely put it: ‘Christianity is the only religion 
on earth that has felt that omnipotence made God 
incomplete. Christianity alone has felt that God, 
to be wholly God, must have been a rebel as well as 
aking. Alone of all creeds, Christianity has added 
courage to the virtues of the Creator.’ From 
Christ we can accept a yoke, because He wore one 
Himself. 

This tremendous faith in the Incarnation is 
strong enough even to face the tremendous dis- 
coveries of modern science. 

We approach God because He first approached us. 
He never sought to force man’s allegiance. Man 
comes to Him as a captive, but it is always as a 
willing captive. He has been conquered, but it is 
by love. So God comes knocking at the door of the 
human heart. A baby was born in Bethlehem. A 
lad grew up in Nazareth. A wandering preacher 
collected a few fishermen friends. A criminal was 
executed outside Jerusalem. The One who knew no 
‘sin knew death, but death could not contain Him. 
His fishermen friends found Him beside them once 
again. Very soon they came to know that He 
did not wish only to be with them: He wanted to 
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be with all men. For God willed all men to be saved 
and come to the knowledge of the truth. 

It is the Christian belief that in so simple a story 
God Almighty is in action. 

When Christ speaks to us of ordinary things He 
knows what He is talking about. He came from 
an ordinary house. He had ordinary weak men as 
His disciples. He does not only tell us to wear a 
yoke: it is probable that He used to make them 
Himself. ‘When God wished to redeem man, He 
did it from inside. Man himself fought and con- 
quered.’ The divine method is also the Christian 
method. If we wish to redeem a situation, we can 
never do it from outside, either by criticism or 
by good advice. We must do it from within. 

As we wear Christ’s yoke we know the guidance 
and the strength of His Spirit. The Paraclete was 
the Early Church’s name for Him. It means, 
not primarily the Comforter, but one called to one’s 
side to help, the great Ally. If we are truly Chris- 
tians we learn each day the greatness of the task 
before us. We grow also in our realization of the 
power of evil. We know that evil is not to be ex- 
plained away. But, more than that, we grow in the 
sense of the power of God. If we really take risks 
for Him, we really do find that He is at our side. 
But when we run away from the risk, we run away 
from God. Often, indeed, the taking of the risk may 
bring defeat. But in that defeat we may find victory 
of another kind if we find Him there. We have got 
to face difficulties and to carry burdens. But Jesus 
has faced them. Jesus has carried them. As life 
goes on, each year we have more to carry. But they 
do not seem more heavy, because we wear the yoke 
of Christ. Our Father knows the things of which we 
have need. Because He is the God of Jesus we know 
that we can trust Him entirely.t 


Passion SUNDAY. 


The Sacrifice of the Cross, 


‘The Son of man came... to give his life a 


ransom for many.’—Mk 10*°. 


Our Lord, having to some extent familiarized the 
minds of His disciples with the idea of taking up 
the Cross, an obligation which was imperative both 
for Him and them, pushed out a new and daring 
thought into territory unexplored. He began to 
hint at the unfathomed depths of experience which 
were waiting for Himself, and towards which they 
could follow Him only with a gradual understanding. 
‘The Son of man came... to give his life a 

1H. G. G. Herklots, The Yoke of Christ, 25. 
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ransom for many’—that was. His unique and 
solitary calling. Yet it was based on an obligation 
shared by all the sons and servants of God—the 
taking up of the Cross, the law of spending and of 
serving, the adoption of the sacrificial principle as 
the dominant law of life. If the disciples adopted 
this as the motive of their own living, they might 
see more clearly something of what it involved for 
Him who, being the Master, was none the less but 
all the more the servant of all. 

It is not turning aside from our theme if we 
consider something that went before the Cross and 
something that followed after it. There was some- 
thing that went before the Cross—that strange, 
haunting prevalence of the sacrificial element in the 
religions of the world. The Jewish sacrificial 
system is the most familiar to our minds, but it is 
not there alone that we meet the sacrificial concep- 
tion—the idea of man giving something to God, 
giving his best to God, giving his uttermost to God 
to counterbalance his faults and transgressions. 
Perhaps the earliest form of the sacrificial idea was 
that of a meal, at which the god and his wor- 
shippers met and in which he and they shared, 
being so at one: later, as human conscience de- 
veloped, and a sense of sin deepened along with it, 
there supervened the idea of expiation, the thought 
of washing away sin by blood, of making up for 
failure and transgression by offerings heaped 
mountains high. But whatever views we may 
hold about the history of sacrifice, or the order in 
which the different aspects emerged, the prominence 
of the sacrificial element in ancient religion is 
undeniable: it is written in large letters and in 
many languages. Men were obeying one of the 
deepest instincts of their being when they felt they 
must lay something at the feet of God—it might 
be a simple offering like cakes or fruits, it might 
be a costly and painful sacrifice like the slaying of 
a beast or a man. 

The amazing passage about the Suffering Servant 
in Isaiah enshrines a dream and a promise of some- 
thing more truly sacrificial than any animal sacri- 
fice, any material gift, could ever be—a sacrificial 
personality, a sacrificial life, from whose willing 
and unselfish offering the true deliverance might 
arise. 

So long before Christ came, on many levels of 
attainment, sometimes crude and coarse, some- 
times lofty “and fine, the sacrificial principle burned 
and glowed in human religion. It did not come 
by accident. It had its meaning. It was waiting 
for its own completion in the fullness of the time. 

We come to the hither side of the Cross, and 
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_ giving their best to God. We recall how even then 


enter the New Testament zone of experience. A 
strange thing has happened. The consciousness of 
reconciliation has swept in like a triumphant flood. 
There is nothing more suggestive to be discerned 
between the lines of the New Testament than the 
quiet dropping out and falling away of the old 
sacrificial system. Except in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the matter is not even argued. God and 
man are at one: there is no need for any rudi- 
mentary or make-shift method of bringing them 
together. St. Peter tells men with profound 
simplicity : ‘ He suffered that he might bring us to 
God.’ Paul proclaims through all the world the 
peace that is made through the blood of the Cross. — 
The Church in the furnace, as we see her in the 
Book of Revelation, is conscious of nothing so much 
as of her own redemption: ‘Thou hast redeemed 
us to God by thy blood out of every kindred and — 
tongue and people and nation.’ And St. John, 
looking beyond his own immediate environment, 
with that fine universalism which is so characteristic — 
of him, exulting in the overflowing greatness of the _ 
grace which has appeared, proclaims One who is” 
the propitiation, ‘not for our sins only, but also” 
for the sins of the whole world.’ The point is that 
this unity of doctrine and testimony is rooted in a 
unity of experience. For believing souls the sky is 
clear and the conscience is at peace, and man has 
access to the very heart of God in full assurance o # 
faith. 

We reverently approach the Cross itself and asl 
what it means. It is very important in this realm 
to get at reality. It is not enough to be merely 
orthodox. But there is an illumined way. We 
recall those ancient sacrifices—men giving to God, 


there were instincts that pointed farther—to a 
sacrificial life, offered not of compulsion but will- 
ingly, not in part but in whole. Then suddenly we 
come face to face with Christ, and it is as if the 
shadows departed and the reality were before our 
eyes. Here is the one life and death in which the 
sacrificial principle was fully accepted and em- 
bodied. We may not separate His life too much 
from His death: all through the long years of 
obedience He was giving Himself. We may not 
separate His death too much from His life: His 
death was the evening sacrifice of a day which had 
been sacrificial since its sunrise. That was wha 
God received from Him: that was what He had 
come to offer on behalf of humanity—the perfect 
sacrifice, the spotless offering. And this old wo 7 
which had so often groped after the right sacrifice 
and had so often found the wrong one, held up at 
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last upon the dark, strange altar of Calvary her 
best treasure, her most perfect and costly oblation. 

So we are back at the characteristic experience, 
at the endless doxology, of the redeemed. Goodness 
has suffered and they, the unworthy, profit. God 
gives and they accept. And knowing that they on 
their side have no worthy offering, they take the 
sacrifice of Christ and identify themselves with that, 
seeking never to untwine their grasp from the Cross 
till they have learned to die, to sin, and to rise into 
newness of life. Christina Rossetti in eight haunting 
lines has caught and fixed that moment of self- 
surrender : 


Because Thy Love hath sought me, 

All mine is Thine and Thine is mine: 
Because Thy Blood hath bought me, 

I will not be mine own but Thine. 


I lift my heart to Thy Heart, 

Thy Heart sole resting-place for mine: 
Shall Thy Heart crave for my heart, 

And shall not mine crave back for Thine ? 


This is Atonement not in name but in reality and 
in power. It is the beginning of that life of 
reconciliation in which God and His children walk 
together, nothing between.! 


Patm SuNDAY. 


Speculation or Service? 


‘Straightway one of them ran. ... The rest 
aid . . .’—Mt 274%. 
‘I thirst.’ The Son of God is athirst! He con- 


esses it aloud in agony. ‘And straightway one 
uf them ran, and took a sponge, and filled it with 
rinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave him to drink.’ 
+ must have been a relief even to a hardened execu- 
ioner to be able at last to give rein to the dictate 
f compassion. The bystanders had just heard the 
nost awful cry that has ever broken from the lips 
f tortured humanity, and they could do nothing. 
(hat was the cry of the human soul in the darkness 
f separation from its God: this cry betokens the 
eaction of the human body in its weakness. The 
larkness of mind is now passing away, the awful 
orror of sin has swept through the Saviour’s soul ; 
nd as at the Temptation at the outset of His 
areer, after the crisis was past, Jesus suffered 
unger, so now at the end of it all He suffers thirst. 

Two draughts were offered to our Lord upon the 
ross. One was the cup of wine drugged with bitter 

-1J.M.E. Ross, The Tree of Healing, 83. 
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herbs of narcotic tendency which was given in 
mercy to condemned malefactors to make them 
somewhat oblivious to their sufferings. This soporific 
our Lord refused, and it was to this high resolve to 
keep His faculties unclouded that we owe the Seven 
Last Words. The other draught which they offered 
to the Sufferer on the Cross was undrugged wine, 
the sour beverage which was the Roman soldier’s 
daily ration. This our Lord accepted, as ever 
holding the mean between indulgence of the body 
and fanatical refusal. And by His acceptance of 
the offering of the nameless soldier who ran to His 
aid, our Lord has blessed all who have brought 
succour and relief to the wounded and stricken. 

It is to the author of the Fourth Gospel that we 
owe the recording of these two tense words of pain, 
‘I thirst.’ St. Matthew tells us that what stirred the 
unknown soldier into his deathless act of mercy 
was a cry whose import he could not understand. 
‘Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?’ How should a 
foreign soldier understand it ? It was the mother- 
tongue in which Mary had taught her little lad, ‘ The 
Lord is my shepherd,’ and the other psalms and 
prayers of childhood. Two instincts are uppermost 
in moments of physical agony and of mental anguish : 
the sense of the need of God which prompts to 
prayer, and the reversion to memories of childhood. 
Our Lord exemplified both these instincts as the 
end drew near upon the Cross. Just as some one 
who has been brought up in the mother-tongue in 
Wales or the Highlands of Scotland will revert to 
it in a moment of strain, so did Jesus from Nazareth 
cry in the old familiar speech to His Heavenly 
Father. And the heterogeneous mob round the 
Cross who had come up to Jerusalem for the Pass- 
over from many strange lands could not make out 
what the Sufferer was saying. ‘Eli’ sounded to 
them something like the name of the famous 
prophet, ‘ Elijah’; and some of them that stood 
by said, ‘ This man calleth Elijah.’ 

The cry for God from the human heart in its 
anguish and need has often been misunderstood 
by those who were not themselves in dire straits. 
They interpret it as a demand for some sort of human 
intervention—a prophet or a priest. To their ears 
this cry of the double thirst—of body and of soul— 
sounds like delirious raving. They can or will do 
nothing to slake that awful thirst. At the best, 
religion stirs in them an idle curiosity and specula- 
tion. ‘Let be; let us see whether Elijah will come 
and save him.’ ‘Let be; let us see 7 at here 
speaks all the cynicism and indifference and stark 
incredulity of a Godless philosophy. That is all 
that it can say in the presence of the crucifixion 
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of humanity. Stand aside, and see if some higher 
power will intervene! This policy of wait-and-see 
is fatal in the presence of the anguish of crucified 
humanity. 

But there was one standing by who also heard 
the cry. To him it was as unintelligible as it was 
to the others. All that he heard was a cry—a 
misunderstood cry ; but ‘ one of them ran.’ This 
soldier understood as little as any of them what 
that awful cry meant. The bystanders were saying 
it was a prayer to Elijah; but he interpreted it as 
a call to himself. He did what he could even though 
he did not understand. He shared his ration of 
beverage with the Sufferer. And by his timely act 
he did something to roll away the cloud that lay 
upon the soul of Jesus. Caught in the agony and 
toils of suffering and sin, He looked up again into 
the face of His Father, and saw there something 
so strong and sure and steadfast, that to that safe 
keeping He could entrust His immortal soul. 
‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ 

There is something tremendously impressive 
about the simplicity, the anguish, the pathos of 
those words of helpless dependence, ‘I thirst.’ It 
is the undying cry of that humanity whose Repre- 
sentative hung upon that Cross, and it gives us 
the key to His Saviourhood. ‘ In all their affliction 
he was afflicted—so he was their Saviour.’ And 
you may write books to prove that war is a ‘ great 
delusion, as indeed it is; but almost before the 
book is reviewed the most devastating war in 
history may have broken out. The Cross in life is 
an ugly and painful fact, and men would gladly 
banish it if they could. But it stands eternally in 
our midst, set upon a hill so high that none miss it 
—the Cross of pain and suffering, of loss and sorrow 
and death. 

‘Out of the strong came forth sweetness ’—but 
only when life had been yielded up. It is never 
to those who stand about the Cross, to the self- 
satisfied, or to those who have a comfortable and 
easy-going philosophy of life, or who think that 
there is nothing in human experience that needs 
explanation, that you naturally turn in time of 
need. ‘Hath He marks to lead me to Him?’ is 
the question which suffering humanity will instinc- 
tively ask when the darkness falls. St. Thomas 
had grounds for his conviction that he would never 
be quite sure that he had got a hold of his Saviour 
until he had fingered the wounds. The old nurse 
of Ulysses found the final proof of her dear master’s 
identity when she discovered the remembered scar 
on his leg. 
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Those half-understood cries that break from the 
heart of suffering humanity, part physical pain, 
part mental anguish, what are we to make of them ? 
Facing the cross of another’s anguish there are the 
two attitudes. ‘One of them ran... . The rest 
said.’ Service or speculation? Duty or debate? 
His ignorance of all that awful cry betokened did- 
not prevent one of them that stood by from running. — 
‘This man called Elijah, they were saying. 
‘ Perhaps,’ he said to himself as he ran; ‘but | L 
know that He needs me. I don’t know who this 
Elijah may be, nor when he lived, nor whether 
there is the remotest possibility of his answering 
the cry, nor what he could do if he came. But I 
would rather go thirsty than not at least offer 
Him what I have.’ 

Recently I stood in the dark recesses of one of f 
the caves in the Cheddar Gorge in Somerset, where 
prehistoric man had his dwelling. The light of day 
had never penetrated there. But they have intro- 
duced artificial light. And I noticed that in the 
dead and awesome cavern, here and there where 
the light was strong enough, there was a response 
of green and growing things—some hidden and 
chance-brought seed of fern or moss that was quick ” 
to obey the summons of the light. 

‘One of them ran... The rest said.” The 
world is full of those who say, ‘ Let be; let us see.’ 
But it is served by the few who run with what help 
they can bring. 

It is open to us to sit down with the rest, helpless, 
even cynical and sceptical in the face of the mystery 
of it all—the problem of suffering, the apparent 
defeat of the good, and the seeming hopelessness of 
prayer. Or, understanding as little of it as any of 
them, we may run and do what can be ne 0 
discover that understanding comes in the doing, 
and that we have done more than we ever imagined 
possible ; done something to bring back the smile” 
of God to one who thought it was blotted out for 
evermore. 


Thou sayest this sad day ‘I thirst’ again, 

And I, remembering how, to ease Thy pain, 

Some harsh-faced Roman, stained and scarred wit! 
war, 

Gave Thee his vinegar, 

(And earned a fuller comfort than he gave), 

Go forth to seek for Thee at Thy behest 

Not only such suave souls as please me best, — 

But rough, sour souls that Thou didst parch to 
save !1 


1H, L. Simpson, The Nameless Longing, 218. 
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Entre 


Alfred E. Garvie. 


The name of Dr. A. E. Garvie needs no introduc- 
tion to the readers of this magazine or for that 
matter to any who are interested in religious life. 
But whatever the degree of knowledge of this out- 
standing personality the details of his life and work 
given by him in such a fine objective way in 
Memories and Meanings of my Life, just issued by 
Allen & Unwin (8s. 6d. net), cannot fail to be of great 
interest. 

The autobiography opens in Poland in the town 
of Zyrardow where his father was one of the directors 
of a textile factory. His grandparents had emigrated 
to Poland as a result of financial difficulties after 
the Napoleonic wars. Garvie was one of a large 
family, all closely united in family affection. He 
cherished a pardonable pride in his father as the 
ideal captain of industry, as much concerned for the 
welfare of the workers as the profits of the share- 
holders. His brother Thomas was a man of the 
same type, and there is a fine story told of his last 
journey from Archangel to Mourmansk where he died, 
in 1918, after undergoing great privations. ‘A 
fellow-traveller sent me an account of his last days. 
As we knew him, he was a tall and stout man, but 
she described him as the small white-haired old 
gentleman who was like a ministering angel to the 
refugees, advising and helping whenever he could. 
On the steamer he insisted, ill as he was, on giving 
up his cabin to a mother with children. His end 
was as his life had been—unselfish service.’ 

The early chapters of the volume contain a 
valuable historical picture of Poland under Russian 
rule. Many of his memories were painful, and a 
number of unforgettable stories are told. These 
experiences of his youth, he says, ‘may explain why, 
although I strive by God’s grace to be as meek as 
Moses, I sometimes blaze with indignation at any 
instances of tyranny, and am very jealous of any 
infringement of personal liberty.’ In Poland 
Garvie laid the foundations of his mastery of foreign 
languages so useful in his international work. 
When he came to Scotland at the age of twelve he 
already spoke Polish, French, Russian and German. 

After his school days at George Watson’s college 
—where he left as Dux of the commercial side—he 
‘was apprenticed for four years to the drapery trade, 
working in a wholesale warehouse in Glasgow. He 
found the business training of value later, and he 
says of it in his engaging way, ‘I trust that those 
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Qous. 


with whom I have had to do since have discovered 
that a minister and even a professor can be business- 
like and a man of affairs.’ 

His keenest interest, however, was already the 
spread of the gospel and Christian ideals, and the 
lad who each Sunday evening planned and prepared 
three or four addresses for the following Sunday, 
and who had already presided over one meeting 
at nine-thirty, another at eleven, attended Church 
service in the afternoon, given the address at a 
mission-hall meeting, and in the evening spoken 
at an evangelistic meeting, was the protagonist of 
the man whose almost incredibly numerous and 
many-sided Christian activities have been the 
admiration and envy of those who know him. 

After four years Garvie found that it was not 
business but the preaching of the gospel that was 
to be his life’s work. His call was to the Congrega- 
tional Ministry—the Presbyterian church of which 
he was then a member not offering him at that time 
sufficient religious liberty. But ‘ all the narrowness 
and even harshness which I met in these evangelical 
circles, much as I disliked it, did not provoke a 
reaction against evangelical theology ; and, although 
all my doubts and difficulties were not at once 
removed, gradually the conviction was deepened 
that so sinful a world needed so great a Saviour as 
God in His love had given,’ 

Dr. Garvie took his Arts course at Glasgow and 
his Theological at Mansfield College, Oxford. After 
two short pastorates in Scotland (Morley wrote of 
him while he was in Montrose: ‘It did me good to 
think of a bright light of thought, knowledge, 
interest, burning away on this far-off shore’) he 
went to London where he spent the next thirty years, 
only retiring from the Principalship of Hackney and 
New College in 1933. His influence during these 
years has been as great as his activities have been 
outstanding. The college work that would have been 
more than enough for most men took only a part of 
his time. Preaching, church work, committee work, 
international and ecumenical conferences—he was 
Chairman of the Congregational Union, Chairman 
of the London Missionary Society, Vice-chairman 
of Copec, took an important part in the Stockholm 
Conference of 1925, and was deputy Chairman of the 
Lausanne Faith and Order Conference—and much 
important literary work were all fitted in. 

Some of Dr. Garvie’s earliest literary work 
appeared in this magazine to which he is still a 
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valued contributor. He began to write for it in 1893 
when he was at Montrose—his first contribution 
apparently being a review of Dr. Bruce’s Apologetics. 
We may be excused if we quote his tribute to Dr. 
Hastings. ‘A more considerate and courteous 
editor I have never met.’ (We notice a slight slip 
in referring to the articles which he contributed to the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. He speaks of 
the first five volumes as being edited by Dr. James 
Hastings instead of all the twelve volumes). 

He has always had an ‘ itch for writing,’ and the 
Bibliography contains the titles of thirty-eight 
books in addition to all his contributions to dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias, magazines and news- 
papers. It is an amazing output, and when one 
remembers his many other activities one wonders 
how it has been possible. 

It is doubtful if Dr. Garvie could have carried 
through all these multifarious activities had it not 
been for his happy home life. After his wife’s death 
he speaks of her as ‘ my life’s best gift,’ and she 
herself said just before the end, ‘Ours has been a 
perfect marriage.’ 

Has he dissipated his energies? We have no 
doubt of the answer ourselves, but we will put it 
in Dr. Garvie’s own words; for he has the most 
disarming way of meeting possible criticism: ‘I 
admit imperfect service everywhere, but I doubt if 
I could have done better by doing less. I have not 
an antithetic but a synthetic mind, and even, by 
God’s reconciling Spirit, a reconciling disposition. 
Accordingly, I have always been led to see God, 
God’s world, God’s purpose in the world, God’s 
summons to His Church as His dependent and sub- 
ordinate organ “ steadily and see it whole.” All my 
interests and all my activities have had a unity of 
motive, whatever variety of method may have been 
necessary. No Christian service, for which I had 
opportunity, and had any capacity, was alien to 
me; I have not been able to say “ No,” whenever 
in a human need I heard a divine call. Two sayings 
of Paul’s have inspired my thought, sentiment, 
effort: ‘‘ All things are yours, for ye are Christ’s 
and Christ is God’s”’ and “‘ I am become all things 
to all men that I may by all means save some.” 

‘“ There is a danger of losing the one thing needful, 
the better part, in being troubled about many 
things, and I have recognized and sought to guard 
against the danger. Dare I believe that the many 
books which I have written about the things of 
God show not only some learning from books, but 
also disclose a “life hid with Christ in God ’’—an 
inner life of which the aspiration, and endeavour, 
has been “‘ to be crucified ”’ to sin, and “‘ to be raised 
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again in newness of life with Christ”? I have 
sought as motive the constraining love of Christ 
and as method the guidance of the spirit.’ 


Faith and Works. 


During the time when he was having a business 
training in Glasgow—before he went to the Univer- 
sity—A. E. Garvie was a member of Sydney Place 
Church. Every Sunday morning he presided over 
the senior meeting of a service for young people o 
both sexes called the Foundry Boy meeting. ‘ One 
of these lads, who caused much anxiety, told me 
with great excitement that he was converted. I 
asked him, “‘ Does your wife know ?”” He answered, 
“T telt her.” He was a very unkind husband, and 
so I added, ‘‘ What I mean is, are you treating her 
now as you ought ?”? With much surprise he asked 
what that had to do with his conversion. When I 
began to explain the moral obligations conversion — 
involved, he said, as he went off: “I see ye dinna 
ken onything aboot it.”” His conversion was a flash 
in the pan, and we lost some of our influence over 
him.’ 


The Empty Church. 


THE merits of the Liverpool Diocesan Review, 
edited by the Bishop of Liverpool, are well 
known. The January issue has an article by 
the Rev. C. W. Budden, M.A., M.D., Ch.B., 
Vicar of St. Mildred’s, Croydon, in which 
he considers the reasons of the empty church. 
‘The late G. K. Chesterton once said in defence 
of his paradoxes that if one turns a thing upside 
down, something will fall out. . . . What do I mean 
by suggesting the Church has got things upside 
down? Well, if the question were put: What is 
the first purpose of a church? The answer would 
probably be to provide for worship. And if the 
question be pressed as to the most important act 
of worship, the reply is, generally, the service of 
Holy Communion. And this is exactly where I 
think we have got things upside down, and why 
the people have dropped out. The word “ church ” 
in its original conception was not used of a building 
but of a congregation. There were no church 
buildings in the first years of Christianity. The 
early Christians met in each other’s houses. Our 
Lord erected no buildings and laid no foundation 
stones except figurative ones. He founded a 
fellowship. Fellowship comes first in the order of 
time, and if we are to build up Church life to-day. 
fellowship must be given the first emphasis... . 
‘The social life of the Church can be its biggest 
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ateway. In olden days (those blessed medieval 
imes when the priest had it all his own way— 
rhich makes it so attractive to a certain type of 
erson) the Church was the centre of the life of the 
eople. We can at least restore that healthy 
jJeal, though we leave the priestcraft out of the 
rogramme. ... 

‘When our Lord began His ministry His first 
ct was a social one. His second was to preach a 
ermon, and the test of that sermon was deeply 
ignificant. It wasfrom Isaiah: ‘‘ The Spirit of the 
ord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
reach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to 
eal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
he captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
o set at liberty them that are bruised.” 

‘The Church to-day says that the sacrament of 
Joly Communion must be given first place, but in 
uur Lord’s ministry it came last. There we have 
hings upside down. The Church’s first task is to 
onvert. Conversions are not so popular to-day as 
. few years ago, but that is only because the word 
as fallen into disfavour. The process is as essential 
is ever... . We value the sacrament of Holy 
communion, but its purpose is to strengthen and 
estore the faithful so that they can fight their 
ord’s battles. But as no man can fight if he is a 
aptive, he must first be released. The preaching 
yf the gospel is the essential first step, and that was 
shrist’s method. In this I submit that our Church 
procedure is decidely upside down, for if Evangelism 
s pressed, it is “by the dockside” or in some 
yther inaccessible place. . 

‘A few years ago, when Re-union was the topic 
»f the day, much was said about a “‘ Quadrilateral.” 
in conclusion I offer a quadrilateral. Let us pray 
hat we may ever cultivate and retain that open 
“ar which enables us to hear the call to high en- 
leavour ; the open mind which will welcome new 
ight of knowledge ; the open eyes which will be 
juick to discover God’s indwelling in the hearts of 
yur fellow-men and women at present outside the 
Church ; and the open hands which will be ready 
(0 share with those whom we consider less fortunate 
chan ourselves. In short, let us first be Christians 
and then Christian Anglicans.’ 


Holy Places in Palestine. 


Dr. W. M. Christie, of Haifa, has written a 
stirring article on Palestine in The British Weekly 
‘or heer 6. The title is ‘No Peace Obtainable 
Through Partition.’ This article should receive 
the closest attention, and Dr. Christie’s reputation is 
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sufficient to ensure that it will do so. Among other 
things he deals with the attitude of the Jews to 
Christian holy places. ‘ There is not a doubt that 
“ multitudes in Israel”? are determined to blot out 
the evidences of Christianity, and warnings have 
been given: “Take away your dead Christ from 
our Holy Land.” ’ 

Among the examples which he gives are the 
following : ‘ We have the notorious case of Agrippa’s 
Wall. This, the Third Wall, was built between the 
years A.D. 42 and 44 at about 800 metres north of 
the present Damascus Gate. Excavations laid bare 
hundreds of metres. Personally, I took the works 
of Josephus (who knew that wall very well and has 
described it fully), measured the towers, studied 
the line in relationship to the city, examined the 
stones, and gathered all evidences, and was fully 
convinced, as all other examiners have been, as to 
its genuineness. 

‘ Even then I was not done, for on getting home, 
Josephus was again examined in the Greek text. 
A portion of this wall ought to have been left as a 
National Monument, but nothing has been done. 
The whole evidence of the wall’s existence has been 
blotted out, except one stone where two roads 
diverge, and, in the interests of motor cars, that 
will have to go. We asked why there had been no 
declaration regarding this important monument of 
antiquity, nor preservation of part of it, and the 
only answer we could get was, “‘ there are vested 
AI LELESESH os aos 

‘There is the desecration of the Sea of Galilee. 
Away back in 1883 the late Lord Curzon wrote: 
“We reach its summit and suddenly at one step 
are presented with an entirely new and wonderful 
prospect. Deep down below us lies the Sea of 
Galilee. The most hardened sensibilities must 
confess to a thrill of genuine emotion. We are 
looking upon the most sacred sheet of water in the 
world, upon the now glassy but erstwhile stormy 
surface whereon the Saviour walked, upon the 
shores which He trod, upon the scenes of His most 
active and most successful ministrations.” 

‘Now it is practically a mill dam, with levels 
changed at the will of, and to suit the convenience 
of, the Electric Corporation. Filled up to over- 
flowing at one time, covering the paths the Saviour 
and Apostles trod, at other times with broad 
burning foreshores, stony and rough, destroying 
geographical relations through which the identity 
of sites can be proved... . 

‘Christian rights in this most sacred site, the 
beloved of every thinking Christian and Bible 
reader, are betrayed by “Christian” statesmen in 
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the interests of Jewish dividends. And complac- 
ently the Jew accepts. “ You cannot indict a 
whole people,” the Jew tells us. We agree, but a 
whole people can indict itself, and not a single Jew 
has raised his voice as an advocate of any Christian 
rights in the Holy Land... . All that we want 
is that the Sea of Galilee be left as intact and in- 
violable to the Christian world as the Wailing Wall 
was left to the Jew.’ 

In reading this article one has to remember that 
it has not been written by some one antagonistic 
to the Jews but by a man who has always been 
their friend. After the War, Dr. Christie did not 
spare himself in his work for the Jewish people, in 
Poland and the adjacent lands, who had been 
rendered destitute and homeless. 


Standards. 

‘Many moderns to-day have surrendered to the 
idea that there are no standards of character, or 
any reliable criteria of right and wrong. . . . Go 
into a scientific laboratory and tell them there are 
no standards in their work, and they will throw 
you out. That is their central business—standards 
of induction, of verification, of technique, and 
behind those, profound standards of veracity and 
of disinterested devotion to the truth. Wherever 
we find great work being done, in music, art, or 
science, amid the infinite variety of expressions, we 
find at the core and centre of it all standards, con- 
cerning which men are certain that nowhere can 
their disregard be right and their observance wrong. 

‘Nor is it otherwise in great character! Show 
us a time or place where you really think it is right 
to be disloyal, insincere, cruel—right to take ruth- 
less advantage of another’s weakness, or to betray 
a trust! Show us a time or place where Judas 
Iscariot and Benedict Arnold are right! There 
are standards of character.’ 4 


War in China. 


The following translation of a poem by Toyohiko 
Kagawa has appeared in The Christian Century. 


Ah tears! Unbidden tears ! 

Familiar friends since childhood’s lonely years, 
Long separated we, 

Why do ye come again to dwell with me? 


At midnight, dawn, midday 

Ye come; nor wait your coming nor delay ; 
Nay fearless, with what scorn 

Ye picture China by my brothers torn. 


1 Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
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' Easter School, St. Mary’s College, St. Andre 


Your scorn I must accept, 

But I’m no coward; pray heed ere more ye’v 
wept ; 

I love Japan so fair, 

And China too; this war I cannot bear. 


“Is there no other way ?’ 

Thus do I search my spirit all the day 
Nor ever reach a goal ; 

I live, but only as a phantom soul. 


Like Christ who bore our sins upon the Cross, — 
I, too, must bear my country’s sins and dross ; 
Land of my love! Thy sins are grievous to b 

borne, i 
My head hangs low upon my form forlorn. 


Ah tears! Unbidden tears ! 
Long separated we, 

Alas! has come another day 
When ye must dwell with me. 


Easter School of Theology, St. Andrews. 


The School of Theology will be held pre: 
University Hall, St. 
March 28th, to Friday, April rst. i 
lecturers are Professor T. H. Roblista fro 
Cardiff, whose subject is Readings in Isaiah, ai 
Professor C. J. Cadoux, from Oxford, whose subje 
is The Eschatology of Jesus. Members of § 
Mary’s College Staff will also lecture. There 2 
opportunities for discussion and recreation. TI 
is the only school of the kind in Scotland, a it 
open to ministers of all denominations. ‘cule 
with fuller particulars will be sent out in a 
days to former members of the school. 
may obtain particulars on writing to The Secr 


Erratum. ; 

We regret that the word ‘ dependable’ on p. 2. 
column 2, line 49, of Dr. Smart’s article on | 
Return of Theology to the Church in the Febru 
number should have appeared as ‘ defendable.’ 
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